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"A  prittrr  ran  mak  a  brltpJi  knt9l|t, 

A  marquia.  bukt,  and  a'  tl|at: 
Hut  an  tfonrflt  man's  aboon  i^iB  migllit. 
dutb  faitli  tfr  maunna  fa'  tl^at." 


These  are  those  which  were  numbered by  the  house  of  their  fa- 
thers.    Numbers  1:  18. 


The  Newton  Generations. 

1     Richard  (1)  Newton,  1609  (?) -1701. 
II     Moses  (3)  Newton, 1646-1736. 

Ill    Josiah  (16)  Newton, 1688-1755. 

IV    Timothy  (25)  Newton,1728-1811. 
V    Timothy  (36)  Newton ,  1755  - 1834. 
VI     Earle  (46)  New  ton ,  1787  - 1865. 

VII     Solon  Danforth (60) Newton,  1832- 

VIII     William  Monroe (62) Newton,  1864- 
IX      Dean  William (66) Newton, 1898- 

Some  of  the  spellings  of  the  name  found  in  various  places  are  the  follow- 
ing:   Newton,  Newten,    Newlton,  Newtone,   Newtten,    Neweton,  Neuten, 
Neuton,  Neutton,  Nuton,  Nuten.     It  is  not  claimed  that  all  these   spellings 
were  used  or  claimed  by  the  Newtons. 


In  kingdoms,  the  first  foundation,  or  plantation  is  of  more  noble  dignity 
and  merit  than  all  that  followeth.  Lord  Bacon. 

He  lives  with  his  ancestry,  and  he  lives  with  his  posterity;  to  both  does 
he  consider  himself  involved  in  deep  responsibilities.     Washington  Irving. 

Royal  blood  is  an  inheritance.  Noble  blood,  if  it  begets  noble  deeds,  is  a 
blessing.  But  above  all  is  the  inheritance  of  a  pious  God-fearing  and  God- 
serving  ancestry.  W.  M.White. 

My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 

From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth; 

But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise— 

The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies.  Cowper. 


"l^tinttB  anh  iarhB  mag  flourifili.  or  mag  faftp; 

A  brrall?  ran  makt  tl|pm.  as  a  brratty  Ijaa  mtxbf; 
l&nt  a  bali  ppaaantrg,  tl^tit  rnuntrg'a  priht, 

Wl)tn  nnrf  hfBtrngpJ).  ran  nrner  br  Buppiith." 


While  a  boy  at  home  I  heard  how  the  farm  on  which  we  lived  had  been 
cleared  by  my  great-grandfather  and  how  it  had  always  been  in  the  family. 
Of  course  this  had  a  great  interest  for  me.  In  a  time  when  most  people  are 
not  averse  to  moving  often  it  is  of  no  small  importance  to  say  that  the  land 
you  till  has  been  tilled  by  the  Newton  gens  for  three  generations.  It  makes 
one  want  to  add  another  generation  and  make  the  story  larger  by  so  much. 
Many  an  air  castle  was  built  as  I  toiled  at  the  common  task.  If  only  I  might 
sometime  own  the  farm  I  would  not  envy  any  millionaire  for  I  loved  the  place 
as  any  boy  loves  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  All  such 
dreams  vanished  long  ago. 

The  good  old  custom  of  family  visiting  obtained  in  my  boyhood  days  and 
my  uncles  and  aunts  with  their  families,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Deans,  un- 
cles of  my  father,  made  yearly  visits  to  the  home  and  were  always  wel- 
come. These  visits  were  no  formal  calls  but  often  lasted  a  week  and  were 
not  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  visit  unless  more  than  two  nights  were  spent 
with  us.  Many  things  were  talked  over  at  such  times  but  the  range  of  con- 
versation was  always  certain  to  cover  a  rehearsal  of  the  experiences  and  pri- 
vations of  the  "first  settlers"  who  came  to  town  to  establish  the  house  of 
Newton. 

Of  course  there  were  others  who  played  a  minor  part  in  the  drama,  the 
Wrights  and  the  Brighams,  related  by  marriage  and  settled  on  adjoining 
farms;  and  Gideon  and  John  Newton,  brothers  of  Timothy;  and  our  early 
neighbors,  Haskell  and  Bicknell.  I  was  usually  permitted  to  sit  up  while  my 
parents  talked  over  these  old  times  with  the  others  equally  interested  and 
now  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  I  have  never  heard  a  story  more  interest- 
ing. A  long  time  after,  I  seemed  to  see  my  great-grandfather  clearing  the 
land  and  building  the  first  log  house  and  anticipating  the  time  when  he  would 
be  able  to  claim  Nabby  Earle  and  bring  her  up  to  the  new  home.  I  recalled 
how  he  went  out  with  his  old  flint  lock  in  quest  of  venison  or  to  the  Creek, 
winding  through  the  meadow,  with  his  home-made  line,  to  catch  a  meal  cf 
trout.  I  saw  him  growing  rich  and  prosperous  until  he  finally  had  '  *  three 
whole  barrels  of  potatoes"  to  put  in  the  "  cellar  hole  "  for  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing family.  In  my  imagination  I  went  through  the  woods  with  him  to  the 
mill  at  Windsor  [Thompson's  Vermont  says  it  is  21  miles  away  ]  ,or  a  little 
later  to  Quechee,  following  the  trail  by  marked  trees  as  he  bore  the  corn  on 
his  back.  I  recall  how  afraid  I  seemed  to  be  as  I  seemed  to  pass  with  him 
through  the  thick  woods  and  how  I  expected  to  see  a  wolf  or  a  bear  or  an 
Indian  in  the  path.  And  to  cap  the  whole  climax  I  could  see  the  old  Indian 
chief,  with  his  twenty  odd  braves,  come  silently  up  the  valley  and  tell  my 
forbear  "go  Canada".  Having  served  in  the  Continental  Army  and  being 
used  to  Indian  ways  I  could  see  him  look  about  for  some  nveans  of  escape 
from  that  unwelcome  excursion  but  recognizing  that  twenty  to  one  was  too 
great  odds  silently  submit.  I  saw  Nabby  and  the  old  chief  in  the  tussle  for 
the  wedding  dress  and  saw  her  come  off  conqueror  in  the  fight  and  triumph- 
antly hurl  a  loaf  of  bread  at  the  head  of  the  old  chief.  I  saw  the  meager 
possessions  of  the  household  packed  into  two  bundles  and  started  for  Cana- 
da. I  saw  all  the  rest  that  occurred  on  that  eventful  day  of  August  9,  1780 
and  in  the  months  following.  Nor  was  Nabby  a  whit  less  plucky  than  Tim- 
othy. The  last  part  of  her  wedding  journey  had  been  made  on  foot  and  she 
had  brought  in  her  own  hands  her  flax  wheel.      No  word  of  complaint  from 


her  about  the  hardships  of  the  new  life.  Did  not  Tim  own  his  land  and  a  hun- 
dred acres  beside  and  were  they  not  strong  and  brave  and  would  they  not 
together  make  a  fine  home  in  this  wilderness.  And  she  would  surely  bear 
her  part.  No  story  was  so  interesting  to  me  for  this  was  a  true  story  and 
these  were  my  kin— these  heroes  and  heroines  of  tha  early  days. 

But  this  was  only  one  of  the  minor  incidents  of  the  time.  Theirs  was  the 
common  lot.  The  historian  would  not  mention  it— except  possibly  the  events 
of  that  August  day— and  when  he  did  touch  on  that  he  bungled  the  job  for 
Thompson  made  it  that  it  was  John  Newton  who  was  carried  to  Canada  in- 
stead of  his  brother  Timothy  and  every  historian  since  that  time  has  copied 
Thompson.  But  John  Newton  was  sergeant  in  Captain  Cox's  Militia  Com- 
pany that  chased  the  Indians  out  of  town  and  up  to  Stockbridge  on  that  day 
and  drew  pay  for  his  services— eight  shilliigs  and  ten  pence  for  the  two  days 
—as  any  one  may  see  by  consulting  the  Vermont  Revolutionary  Rolls.  It  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  he  was  a  grafter  and  acted  those  days  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  captive  and  militia  man.  John  lived  four  miles  away  to  the  east 
in  the  Cox  neighborhood  and  so  was  safe  from  the  Indians. 

Years  after  I  heard  the  stories  of  the  early  days  I  thought  to  put  some  of 
it  in  permanent  form.  It  seemed  an  easy  task  and  I  was  only  waiting  for  a 
convenient  time.  As  yet  I  lacked  the  incentive  until  a  gentleman,  profess- 
ing to  be  writing  a  history  of  Barnard,  Vt., asked  my  assistance  in  writing 
up  the  Newton  family.  In  1894  the  task  was  begun  but  its  magnitude  was 
not  understood.  It  was  planned  to  go  back  only  three  generations  and  use 
easily  accessible  material,  but  the  work  continued  to  grow.  Letters  without 
number  have  been  written  to  many  parts  of  the  country,  contradictory  tes- 
timony has  been  sifted,  old  records  have  been  searched  for  days  and  the  grave 
yards  were  visited.  Almost  every  month  something  new  was  discovered  and 
jotted  down.  After  making  the  most  careful  search  and  failing  to  find  what 
was  wanted  and  practically  abandoning  the  search  some  item  of  interest 
would  be  stumbled  upon. 

The  interest  in  the  work  grows  with  every  year.  It  has  been  rewritten 
entire  and  rearranged  and  enlarged  several  times  and  mimeographed  in  part 
once.  Who  will  care  for  all  this?  Perhaps  my  children  will  be  interested 
to  look  it  over.  It  has  furnished  me  many  hours  of  interesting  recreation 
and  I  trust  I  am  not  the  worse  for  brooding  over  these  scenes  with  miser  care 
for  there  has  been  something  wholesome  in  the  association  with  these  old 
worthies.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  back  of  1639  but  there 
has  been  little  time  or  money  to  explore  that  region. 

Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  verify  dates  and  incidents.  The  names  cf 
individuals  are  spelled  as  the  persons  spelled  them  whenever  that  way  is 
known.  This  accounts  for  several  peculiar  spellings.  The  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  work  as  accurate  as  possible  and  to  incorporate  only  well  authen- 
ticated incidents. 

For  some  of  the  facts  I  am  indebted  to  the  town  histories  of  Marlborough, 
Southborough,  Sudbury  and  Hardwick,  Mass.,  from  which  place  the  New- 
tons  came  to  Barnard,  to  Savage's  Genealogical  Dictionary,  The  New  Eng- 
land Genealogical  Register,  the  Barnard  town  records,  family  records  in  the 
handwriting  of  Earle  Newton  and  especially  to  Dr.  Gardner  Cox,  Mrs.  Emma 
Newton  Leonard  and  Miss  Sarah  Newton  and  many  others  who  have  cour- 
teously answered  inquiries. 


In  1577  William  Harrison  wrote  "We  in  England,  divide  our  people  com- 
monlie  into  four  sorts,  as  gentlemen,  citizens  or  burgesses,  yeomen,  which 
are  artificers,  and  laborers. ' '  Of  yeomen  he  says  that  they  were  "free  men 
born  English,  who  might  rent  their  land  in  yearly  revenue  to  the  summe  of 
forty  shillirgs,  sterlirg.  -  -  -  This  sort  of  people  have  a  certain  preemin- 
nence,  and  more  estimation  than  laborers,  and  the  common  sort  of  artificers, 
and  commonlie  live  wealthielie,  keep  good  houses,  and  travel  to  get  riches." 

John  Smith,  who  had  explored  the  coast  of  New  England  prior  to  1620, 
declared  he  was  not  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that  any  other  motive  than  riches 
would  "ever  erect  there  a  commonwealth  or  draw  company  from  their 
ease  and  humors  at  home  to  stay  in  New  England."  And  yet  John  Fiske 
rightly  says  that  "of  all  migrations  of  people  the  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land is  preeminently  the  one  in  which  'the  almighty  dollar'  played  the 
smallest  part." 

Speakirg  of  conditions  in  England  piicr  to  1629  Fiske  says  "It  transformed 
the  old  English  thanehocd  into  the  finest  class  of  rural  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
manry that  has  ever  existed  in  any  country,  a  point  of  especial  interest  to 
Americans  since  it  was  in  this  stratum  of  society  that  the  two  most  power- 
ful streams  of  English  migration  to  America— the  Virginia  stream  and  the 
New  England  stream— had  their  source." 

Rev.  Dr.  Mayhew  in  his  election  sermon  in  1754  said  "Our  ancestors, 
though  not  perfect  and  infallable  in  all  respects,  were  a  religious,  brave  and 
virtuous  set  of  men,  whose  love  of  Hberty,  civil  and  religious,  brought  them 
from  their  native  land  into  the  American  desert." 

Fisk  says  in  theBeginnings  of  New  England  "The  population  of  New  Eng- 
land was  nearly  as  homogeneous  in  social  condition  as  it  was  in  blood.  The 
emigration  was  preeminent  for  its  respectability  -  -  -  it  consisted  large- 
ly of  country  squires  and  yeomen.  The  men  who  followed  Winthrop  were 
thrifty  and  prosperous  in  their  old  homes  from  which  their  devotion  to  an 
idea  made  them  voluntary  exiles.  -  -  -  Asregards  their  social  derivation, 
the  settlers  of  New  England  were  homogeneous  in  character  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  they  were  drawn  from  the  sturdiest  part  of  the  English 
stock.  In  all  history  there  has  been  no  other  instance  of  colonization  so  ex- 
clusively effected  by  picked  and  chosen  men,  -  -  -  *God  sifted  a  nation, 
that  He  might  send  choice  grain  into  this  wilderness.'  " 

It  was  from  such  sources  as  thi>  that  the  Newton  ancestry  came   and 
what  was  true  of  them  was  true  of  the  Merricks,  the  Earles,  the  Deanes, 
the  Richmonds,  the  Davises,  the  Eatons  the  Kirbys,  the  Sages,  the  Evartses, 
the  Goes,  the  Birdseys,  the  Wilcoxes  and  all  the  others  whose  blood  migles 
in  the  veins  of  Dean  William  Newton  and  Elizabeth  Marion  Newton. 

In  the  early  part  of  1630  cccured  the"Great  M^'gration"to  New  England. 
Over  700  persons  came  at  that  time  and  many  followed  closely. 

Th  se  were  comparatively  quiet  times  for  the  colony.  The  relateons  with 
the  Indiar  s  wee  for  the  most  part  peaceful.  Massasoit,  the  friend  of  the 
white  man,  wss  still  livirg  and  shaping  the  policy  of  his  people,  while  Elli- 
ot was  establishing  his  missions  to  the  Indians  in  1646.  In  1680  Massasoit 
died  ard  a  charge  is  noted,  culminating  in  the  war  openly  acknowledged 
against  Philip  in  1674.  As  k  te  as  1676  the  Indians  destroyed  Marlborough 
where  the  Newton  family  live  I  and  for  a  whole  year  the  settlement  was  de- 
serted.     But  after  hostilities  ceased  there  was  a  period  of  quiet. 


To  get  back  of  what  is  known  is  always  a  temptation.  If  in  getting  back 
we  ascertain  truly  what  was  not  before  known  we  do  well.  Whence  came 
Richard  Newton,  who  certainly  was  in  New  England  in  1639,  has  been  a  ques- 
tion which  has  interested  many  of  his  descendants  of  the  later  days.  There 
was  never  a  question  but  what  he  came  from  England  but  from  what  part  of 
England  or  when  he  came  is  not  revealed.  Nearly  all  the  emigrants  to  New 
England  before  1640  came  from  England.  Hudson  in  his  history  notes  the 
tradition,  and  mentions  it  as  such  that  Richard  Newton  was  some  way  rela- 
ted to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  by  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster undertakes  to  give  us  hi  a  icestry  and  gives  what  Sir  Isaac,  u  ider  oath, 
considered  his  pedigree  in  1705.  It  also  states  that  "Sir  Isaac  could  not 
trace  his  pedigree  with  any  certainty  beyond  his  grandfather  and  that  there 
were  two  different  traditions  in  the  family— one  which  referred  his  descent 
to  John  Newton  of  Westby  and  the  other  to  a  gentleman  of  East  Lothian 
who  accompanied  King  James  VI  to  England.  In  the  first  of  these  traditi- 
ons he  seems  to  have  placed  most  confidence  in  1705  -  -  -  in  1725—7  it 
is  possible  he  had  discovered  the  incorrectness  of  his  first  position,  or  at  least 
was  disposed  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  other  tradition  respecting  his 
descent  from  a  Scottish  family."  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  so  eminent 
a  man  as  Sir  Isaac  could  know  little  enough  about  his  ancestry.  The  same 
book  says  "The  Newtons  of  Woolsthorpe  were  yeoman  farmers." 
Rev.  William  Glaister,  late  Rector  of  Grantham,  England,  in  a  letter  to  Miss 
Sarah  Newton  in  March  1908  refers  to  an  entry  in  Turner's  History  of  Gran- 
tham made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  which  gives  the  Newton  pedigree  as  follows: 

I  John  Newton  of  Westby  and  Basizthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  1534.  His  chil- 
dren were  John,  eldest  son;  Thomas,  second  son,  what  became  of  him  is  not 
known;  Richard,  third  son,  what  became  of  him  is  not  known;  WilHam,  fourth 
son,  a  Baronet. 

II  John  Newton  (John  I).  He  had  a  son  Richard  who  died  in  1588  in 
Woolsthorpe. 

III  Richard  Newton  (John  II,  John  I).  He  had  a  son  Robert  who  died  in 
Woolsthorpe  in  1641. 

IV  Robert  Newton  (Richard  III,  John  II,  John  I).  He  had  sons  Isaac, 
Robert,  Richard  and  several  daughters.  Isaac  was  the  oldest  son.  Robert 
had  a  child  whose  name  is  not  given  and  a  son  John.  Nothing  is  given 
concerning  Richard  or  the  daughters. 

V  Isaac  Newton  (Robert  IV,  Richard  III,  John  II,  John  I).  He  had  a 
son  Isaac. 

VI  Isaac  Newton  (Isaac  V  &c.).     He  became  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

In  Sir  David  Brewster's  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  the  following  data  is 
supplied.  Isaac  Newton  (V)  ,m.l642,  Harriet  Ayscough,  daughter  of  James 
Ayscough  of  Market  Overton,  Rutlandshire  and  he  died  in  1642  at  the  age 
of  36  years,  a  few  months  after  his  marriage  and  before  the  birth  of  his  son 
Isaac.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe,  Parish  of  Coltersworth 
in  Lincolnshire,  about  six  miles  south  of  Grantham,  December  25,  O.  S.,  1642 
and  is  buried  in  Westminister  Abbey.  His  mother  married  (2)  Rev.  Barna- 
bas Smith,  January  27,  1645  and  had  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

The  Newton  estate,  owned  by  Isaac  Newton  of  Woolsthorpe,  at  the  man- 
or house  where  the  birth  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  took  place,    "Had  been  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  in  the  possession  of  the   family  who  came  from 


Newton  in  Lincolnshire  originally,  but  who  had  previously  to  the  purchase 
of  Woolsthorpe,  settled  in  Westby  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  The  manor  house 
is  situated  in  a  beautiful  little  valley,  remarkable  for  its  copious  wells  of 
pure  spring  water,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Witham  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  neighborhood."  The  manor  house  bought  by  Robert  Newton  in  1623 
was  two  stories  high  and  was  made  of  stone. 

Now  getting  back  to  the  pedigree  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  given  above  we 
see  that  Robert  Newton  had  a  son  Richarc?  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  May 
he  not  have  been  the  Richard  Newton  who  was  in  Sudbury  in  1639?  Richard 
Newton  died  in  Marlborough  in  1701  "Almost  a  hundred  years  old"  as  Paige 
and  Hudson  say  in  their  histories.  Isaac  Newton,  son  of  Robert  Newton, 
was  born  in  1605  and  died  in  1641,  aged  36  years.  Isaac  was  the  oldest  son. 
Assuming  that  Richard  was  the  second  son,  he  may  have  been  born  as  early 
as  1609  which  would  have  made  him  92  years  of  age,  or  possibly  in  his  93rd 
year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  above  assigned  date  of  his  birth  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  or  out  of  harmony  with  such  facts  as  are  known.  So  as 
far  as  age  was  concerned  the  Richard  Newton  of  Sudbury  may  have  been 
the  son  of  Robert  Newton  of  Woolsthorpe. 

The  oldest  son  of  Robert  Newton  of  Woolsthorpe  was  Isaac  Newton  who, 
under  the  law  of  primogenature  obtaining  in  England,  would  naturally  inher- 
it his  father's  estate.  The  other  children  had  less  to  look  forward  to  at  home. 
The  Great  Migration  to  New  England  took  place  in  1630  when  several  hun- 
dred Englishmen  came  over  and  many  followed.  Richard  Newton,  with  small 
prospects  in  England,  may  have  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  New 
World.  If  our  supposition  regarding  his  birth  is  correct  and  if  he  arrived  in 
1630  he  would  have  been  21  years  old.  In  this  case  he  would  have  come  over 
before  the  death  of  his  father  which  occured  in  1641.  However,  the  time 
of  his  coming  is  not  determined.  He  may  have  come  several  years  earlier 
or  later  than  1630  only  so  he  araived  in  1639  when  he  is  known  to  be  in  Sud- 
bury, Mass. 

Richard  Newton  was  a  name  of  the  English  family  as  we  have  seen— at 
least  three  members  bearing  it.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  Sudbury  Rich- 
ard had  no  connection  with  them.  Moreover  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  author 
that  John  Newton  of  Dorchester,  who  was  here  in  1632— 3 (Pope's  Pioneers) 
and  who  Dr.  Harris  says  was  here  in  1630,  was  a  nephew  of  Richard  New- 
ton. My  reason  for  this  is  that  Richard  of  England  had  a  nephew  named 
John.  Then  when  Richard  Newton  of  Sudbury  married  Ann  (Loker?)  the 
first  child  which  was  born  was  named  John.  What  more  natural  than  to 
name  him  for  the  nephew  of  his  father  who  had  shared  the  privations  of  the 
frontier  life  with  Richard  Newton.  Richard  Newton  also  had  a  son  named 
Isaac,  presumably  named  for  the  boy's  uncle  Isaac  who  remained  in  England. 
It  looks  extremely  reasonable  that  our  Richard  may  have  been  the  son  of 
Robert  Newton  of  Woolsthorpe  and  uncle  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  who  is  buried 
in  Westminister  Abbey. 


Some  persons  have  assumed  that  Richard  Newton  was  twice  married,  the 
first  wife  named  Anne  and  the  second  named  Hannah.  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  he  had  but  one  wife  and  she  Anne  or  Hannah  Loker.  It  is  well 
known  that  Anne  and  Hannah  are  different  forms  of  the  same  name.  The 
two  forms  are  used  in  the  records— Ann  or  Anne  appearirg  in  the  early  rec- 
ords while  Hannah  is  the  foim  used  in  the  records  of  later  events.  This 
would  be  natural,  especially  as  she  lived  to  be  of  great  age.  In  the  record 
of  the  birth  of  the  children  as  late  as  1654  the  form  used  is  Ann  or  Anne. 
The  record  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  Newton  has  not  been  found  so  we 
may  not  know  for  certain  her  last  name.  That  she  was  Anne  Loker  or  Look- 
er as  sometimes  written  I  will  attempt  to  show.  Henry  Loker,  John  Loker 
and  a  widow  Elizabeth  Loker  were  in  New  England,  earl/.  Henry  Loker  was 
in  Sudbury  as  early  as  1638—9,  was  in  Captain  Brown's  Co.  in  Sudbury  in 
1647,  married  Hannah  Brewster,  March  24,  1647  and  died  October  14,  1688. 
John  Loker  was  in  Sudbury  as  early  as  1638—9,  died  June  18,  1653,  and  had 
a  daughter  Elizabeth  who  died  May  18,  1648  and  a  son  John  who,  before  1652, 
married  Mary  Draper  and  was  living  with  his  mother  in  1678  and  died  Novem- 
ber 10,  1719.  Undoubtedly  John  and  Henry  were  brothers  and  had  a  sister 
Bridget,  who  married  Robert  Davis  and  died  March  3,  1648,  and  another  sife- 
ter  Anne,  who  married  Richard  Newton.  The  will  of  Robert  Davis  is  as  fol- 
lows: "The  last  will  of  Robert  Davis,  being  very  sicke  yet  having  his  per- 
fect Sence  &  memory.  It  is  my  will  that  my  wife,  Bridget  Davis,  shall  have 
all  my  house  and  land  that  I  have  in  Sudbury,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  movable 
goodes,  as  my  cattle  and  whatsoever  I  have  elce,  only  paying  out  of  it  theis 
Summes,  to  my  dau.  Sarah  Pavis,  ^£40,  when  shee  is  20  years  of  age,  and  to 
have  it  in  land  and  cattle  as  my  wife  can  best  spare:  to  my  Bro.  John  Davis, 
40s., and  to  be  payd  him  with  the  first  opportunity  that  my  wife  can  have  to 
send  It  him:  to  my  sister,  Margerett  Bennet,  one  Cow,  and  that  shee  shall 
have  it  the  next  29th  of  Septemr.  after  my  decease.  And  to  Joseph  New- 
ton, £10,  if  he  stay  out  his  time  with  my  wife:  and  my  will  is,  to  give  Mr. 
Hunt,  10s.  I  make  my  wife,  Bridget  Davis,  and  my  Bro.  Henry  Loker,  my 
Executors. 

17,  5  mo.  1655  mark 

Mark  (Signed)  Robert  X  Davis 

Thomas  X  Goodenou 


Witnes    ,  „.  ,       ,  ^^ 

Richard  Newton 

Cambridge,  2.  8mo.  55    Tho:  Danforth,  Recorder. 

Inventory  taken  Oct.  2,  '55.     Sum  totall  £179  6s 

One  house  and  land  prised  at  £30" 

In  this  will  Robert  Davis  calls  Henry  Loker  his  brother,  meaning  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, brother  of  his  wife  Bridget.  His  wife,  therefore,  would  have 
been  Bridget  Loker,  sister  of  Henry  Loker.  They  had  no  children  except  a 
daughter,  Sarah  Davis,  born  about  1646.  What  more  natural  than  to  have 
contracted  with  Richard  Newton  for  the  service  of  Richard's  son,  Joseph 
Newton,  who  was  a  nephew  of  his  wife,  to  live  with  them  until  Joseph  be- 
came of  age  and  that  he  should  make  the  brother  of  his  wife,  Henry  Loker, 
executor  and  that  Richard  Newton  should  be  a  witness  to  the  will.  All  of 
which  looks  reasonable. 


RICHARD   NEWTON 
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1638-9 

The  year  in  which  Richard  Newton  came  to  America  has  not  been  deter- 
mined but  it  is  known  that  he  (and  presumably  his  wife)  came  from  England 
to  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1638—9  for  at  the  latter  time  he  was  in  Sudbury , 
Mass.  (Pope's  Pioneers),  he  was  an  original  proprietor  of  Sudbury  and  allot- 
ted land  therein  1640(Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  XIII:  p.  261),  his  son,  John,  was  born 
there  in  1641  (Gen.  Reg.  Vol.  XVII:  p.  170),  he  was  made  freeman  there  in 
1645(Savage's  Gen.  Die.  and  Hudson's  Marlborough,  p.  421)  and  on  June  27, 
1647  he  was  living  in  Sudbury  and  owing  the  estate  of  Nathaniel  Sparrow- 
hawk  (Gen.  Reg.  Vol.  VII:  p.  176).  Hudson's  History  of  Sudbury  says  he 
went  to  Sudbury  in  1638— 9.  Thirteen  persons,  including  Richard  Newton, 
petitioned  the  General  Court  held  in  Boston,  May  14,  1656,  to  grant  them  a 
tract  of  land  six  miles  square  which  was  subsequently  named  Marlborough. 
September  20,  1660  a  vote  of  the  newly  organized  town  was  signed  by  twelve 
persons,  including  Richard  Newton.  On  November  26,  1660  the  house  lots 
of  the  town  were  laid  out  and  thirty  acres  assigned  to  Richard  Newton. 
This  land  was  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town,  and  on  the  division  of  the 
township,  fell  into  what  was  Sou thborough.  As  the  quantity  of  land  grant- 
ed to  each  proprietor  is  supposed  to  indicate  his  relative  interest  in  the  town- 
ship it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Richard  Newton  stood  seventh  in  a 
company  of  thirty  eight  whose  lots  ranged  from  fifteen  to  fifty  acres.  So 
the  early  view  of  this  Newton  shows  him  a  land  owner.  It  has  been  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  his  descendants.  No  one  of  them  attained  great  wealth,  as 
that  term  is  used  in  these  days,  but  they  have  been  generally  well  to  do 
and  thrifty  citizens  while  Richard's  grandson,  Josiah,  left  what  was  alarge 
estate  for  that  time  valued  at  £1282  4s.  7d.  In  1664  Richard  Newton,  with 
eight  others,  petitioned  the  Magistrates  for  permission  to  establish  a  church 
in  Marlborough  and  the  history  of  the  town  shows  that  he  and  his  family 
were  always  interested  in  its  welfare.  Thus  with  signs  of  thrift  there  goes 
also  evidence  that  the  Newton  stock  took  account  of  the  things  which  are 
not  seen.  Not  every  one  of  them  has  done  as  well  as  he  might  in  this  re- 
gard but  one  who  has  known  three  generations  and  is  a  critical  observer  has 
said  "The  Newtons  were  naturally  a  religious  people."] 

Richard  Newton  married  Anne  or  Hannah  (Loker)  who  died  December  5, 
1697.  Her  name  is  given  in  various  records  as  Anne,  Amy,  Amie,  and  Han- 
nah, the  latter  name  being  used  in  the  record  of  her  death. 

Wl\l  of  Richard  Newton  Hecor»\ed  In  East  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

I.  Richard  Newton,  of  Marlburrough.  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  in  their 
Majesties  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  in  New  England,  husbandman, 
being  in  Competent  health,  and  enjoying  the  freedom  of  mine  Understanding 
and  by  reason  of  my  great  age  expecting  my  dissolution  shortly.  Do  make 
and  constitute  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  manner  and  form  following. 
After  the  surrender  of  myself  to  God  my  former  and  most  merciful  Preserv- 
er. I.  Give,  grant  and  confirm  to  my  eldest  son  John  Newton  Sen""  of  Marl- 
burrough aforesaid  house  carpenter,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
Sixteen  Acres  of  Upland,    more  or  less,  lyirg  in  Marlburrough  aforesaid, 
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bairg  so  much  of  the  Thirty  acres  lo^g  since  granted  unto  me  the  said  Rich- 
ard New  on  for  an  house  lot  by  the  Proprietors  of  said  Marlburrough,  which 
s  xte  n  acres  a  e  boiin  ed  Eastwai  d,  with  the  land  of  my  son  Moses  Newton, 
Wes  ward,  with  the  lo.nd  lately  in  the  possession  of  Isaac  Newtcn  my  son  dc- 
ce  sed  North  ar  J  with  the  land  of  Natha  iel  Joslin;  Southward,  with  gn 
h  j.hv^ay  I  ikev  ise  I  give  to  my  said  sen  Jchn.  Ten  acres  of  land,  more  or 
less,  of  my  'ihii  d  division  of  up  a  d  in  said  Marlburrough,  bounded  Eastward 
w  Lh  the  li  id  of  James  Taylor;  West  war  J  and  Southward  with  Common  land; 
Northward  with  Stonybrook.  Aid  morel  give  to  my  said  son  John,  Two  a- 
cres  of  and  together  with  my  now  dwelling— house,  and  all  the  Out— houses 
thereon  erected;  Ore  acre  and  half  an  aci  e  of  which  two  acres  is  so  much  of 
my  Addi  :on,  or  Second  Division  of  Upland,  and  the  other  half— acre  there- 
of is  that  which  the  Proprietors  of  said  Marlburrough  granted  mee  for  an 
hoi  se— plat:  These  two  acres  last  named  every  way  bounded  with  highway. 
And  I  give  unto  my  said  son  John  Newton  all  my  right  in  Cram— Meadow— 
Cedar  Swamp, lyirg  in  said  Marlburrough,  it  being  the  Twenty  first  Lot  in 
said  Swamp,  and  is  fifteen  rods  wide,  through  the  bredth  of  the  said  Swamp. 
And  I  give  unto  my  said  son  John  all  my  right  in  Angular  meadow  in  said 
Westburrough,  containing  seven  acres  and  a  half  acre,  more  or  less  bound- 
ed Eastward,  with  meadow  lately  in  the  possession  of  John  Woods  Sen  J"  de- 
ceased, Northward,  and  Westward,  with  Common  land,  Southward,  with  the 
Brook  of  Angular  meadow.  And,  I  give  my  said  son  John  all  my  right  in 
Cold— harbor  meadow  in  said  Marlburrough,  containing  four  acres  of  mead- 
ow, more  or  less,  bounded  Westward  by  the  meadow  of  Joseph  Rice,  South- 
ward, by  meadow  now  in  possession  of  John  Barnes,  Eastward,  and  North- 
ward, by  Common  land.  And  I  give  unto  my  said  son  John  a  Right  of  Com- 
monage in  said  Marlburrough.  viz.  for  Timber,  Firewood,  and  feed  of  Cat- 
tel,  proportionable  unto  Ten  acres  of  houselot,  together  with  a  Right  in  all 
Divisions  of  land,  which  shall  hereafter  bee  made  by  the  Proprietors  of  said 
Marlburrough  of  their  yet  undivided  lands,  within  the  bounds  of  their  Town- 
ship, according  to  Ten  acres  of  my  house— lot.  All  the  above  given  Parcels 
of  Upland  and  Meadow,  and  Cedar— swamp, and  Right  of  Commonage,  I  be- 
queath unto  my  said  son  John,  and  to  his  heirs  and  Assigns  forever.—  And 
I  alike  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  son  John  Newton  Sen^  all  my  neat 
Cattel,  and  all  my  Swine,  as  also  my  cart  and  my  Tools  ani  investments  be- 
longing to  Husbandry,  and  half  the  increase  of  my  Mare,  during  the  natural 
life  of  myself  and  my  wife.  Likewise  I  Give  and  bequeath  unto  my  loving 
daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Johnson  Sen^  and  to  her  heirs  and  As- 
signs, the  sum  of  Eight  Pounds  ten  shillings  to  be  paid  within  Three  Months 
after  my  death  by  my  Executor,  out  of  the  household  stuff  which  I  shall  leave 
behind  me,  at  my  decease  undisposed  of;  which  said  sum  of  eight  pou'^ds  ten 
shillings,  together  with  what  my  said  Daughter  hath  already  received  from 
me,  I  allow  unto  her  as  her  portion.  To  each  of  my  three  sons,  namely  Mo- 
ses Newton  Sen- Joseph  Newton  Ser*-  and  Daniel  Newton  Ser^  Also  unto 
each  of  my  Two  daughters,  namely  EHzabeth  Dirgly  Senr  and  Sarah  Taylor 
Ser  r,  I  say  unto  each  of  these  my  five  Children  last  named,  I  bequeath  Two 
Shillirgs,  and  no  more,  because  I  have  given  a  portion  to  each  of  them  al- 
ready, these  shillirgs  shall  be  paid  out  of  what  estate  I  shall  leave  behind 
me,  aiid  that  within  Two  mon'hs  after  my  decease,  to  them  or  their  heirs. 
To  Hannah  my  loving  wife,  I  give  all  my  Mr  vable  gooes  which  I  leave  be- 
hind me  at  my  death,  shee  paying  out  of  the  same,  all  such  Legacies  as  are 
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above  mentioned  to  be  paid,  [unless  providence  shall  unavoidably  deprive  her 
thereof] .    And  of  this  my  Will  I  appoint  my  loving  son  Joseph  Newton  Sen' . 
and  my  loving  friend  Isaac  Amsden  Executors.    This  is  my  Will  witness  my 
hand  &  Seal  this  twenty  eighth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
Christ,  One  Thousand,  six  Hundred,  Ninety  and  Three,  Annoque  Regni  Guil- 
ieimi  et  Mariae  Regis  et  Reginae  nunc  Anzliae  &c  Quinto. 
Read,  acknowledged,  Signed  &  Sealed 
in  presence  of  these  witnesses 
Nathaniel  X  Johnson 

his  mark  his  mark 

James  Q  Woods  Richard  ^^  Newton 

his  mark 
John  /T^  Maynard  JiivJ.  |p^^ 

his  mark  ^i^^ie*^^ 

Charlestown:  Novemb^  17th  1701  By  the  Hon^ie  James  Russell  Esq.  Na- 
than' Johnson  James  Woods  &  Jn"  Maynard  the  Witnesses  Subscribed  per- 
sonally appearing  made  Oath  that  they  were  every  one  of  them  personally 
present  and  saw  ye  subscriber  Richard  Newton  Decesd  Sign  and  Seal  and 
heard  him  publish  &  declare  the  above  written  to  be  his  last  will  &  Testa- 
ment and  that  whan  he  so  did  he  was  of  a  disposing  mind.  Ja.  Russell" 

The  will  is  written  in  old  style,  something  like  German  Text,  on  one  large 
sheet  of  coarse  rag  paper,  about  ten  by  twelve  inches  in  size,  which  keeps 
its  color.  There  are  no  paragraphs.  Richard  Newton  died  August  24,  1701, 
"Almost  a  hundred  years  old".  [Page's  Hist,  of  Hardwick,  p.  426.]  One  au- 
thority places  his  birth  in  1609. 

**To  the  Hond  Court  now  assembled. 
I  Richard  Newton  gave  to  my  son  Isaac  Newton  seven  acres  of  land  near 
his  house  with  a  verball  Condition  that  he  should  mow  for  me  ten  loads  of 
Hay  yearly  during  my  life  the  Lord  having  taken  away  my  son  by  death  I 
humbly  request  yor  help  so  as  to  determine  w*  my  daughter  in  law  shall  give 
or  allow  me  yearly  in  liew  there  of. 

Richard  Newton." 

HOL.Dl£HH  IK  1^«KG  VIilL.ll*')S  \V\ll.  Page  'ItO^  *1%1.  a:t«. 

"Marlborough  the:  1:  of  October:  1675. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabetants  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  safety  of  our 
town  these  following  proposals  were  Agreed  upon  And  volentaryly  chosen 
unto  that  in  case  of  asalt  these  places  heare  After  mentioned  should  be  de- 
fended by  the  persons  that  are  expressed  by  name  that  is  in .     In  Ser- 

gent  Woods  his  house  of  the  town  Souldeers-2-6  of  the  Newtons  or  souldeers 
Allowed  to  the  town . 

All  these  men  to  be  maintained  in  their  respective  parcels  by  the  familyes 
In  the  several  fortifications  where  they  are  placed. 

Also  that  the  amunition  of  the  town  should  be  proportioned  to  the  soulders 
of  the  town  in  these  fortifications  this  Above  written  is  that  which  Acted 
and  Assented  unto  by  the  persons  whos  names  are  subscribed."  Signed  by 
Richard  Newton,  Joseph  Newton,  Moses  Newton  and  twenty  two  others. 

For  the  further  record  of  Richard  Newton  in  the  wars  of  his  time  see  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  1899-1902.  These  men  bore  their  full  share  of  the 
dangers  of  their  time. 
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It  is  supposed  by  some  that  John  Newton  of  Dorchester  may  have  been  a 
nephew  of  Richard  Newton  of  Sudbury.  John  Newton  was  in  Dorchester  in 
1632— 3.  [Pope's  Pioneers  of  Mass.]  In  the  History  of  Dorchester,  appears 
the  following,  "John  Newton  was  here  early;  Dr.  Harris  says  in  1630.  How 
long  he  remained  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable  he  was  the  person  of 
that  name  subsequently  in  Marlborough." 

Eleanor  or  Ellen  Newton  came  to  New  England  in  the  Little  James  in  1625 
and  was  twenty  five  years  old.  She  was  allotted  one  acre  of  land  for  culti- 
vation in  1623.  She  married  [1]  John  Adams  who  came  in  the  Fortune,  mar- 
ried [2]  Kenelm  Winslow  of  Marshfield,  a  carpenter  and  brother  of  Edward 
Winslow.     From  The  Pilgrim  Republic,  page  243—4. 

%     Children  of  mcnJillD  ^CWTOX  amd  ATliNll  or  SAKNA1I  (L.OKE.Il'^y 


2  John,  b.  October 20, 1641;  d.  October  16, 1723;  m.  January  6, 1663,  Elizabeth 

Larkin,  dau.  of  Edward  Larkin,  a  wheelwright  of  Charlestown,  and  Jo- 
anna   ;d.  October  15, 1719.    John  Newton  was  a  carpenter  a^  d  was 

a  proprietor  of  Marlborough.  Children:  John,  b.  June  5.  1667;  m.  June^ 
1691,  Hannah  Morse.  Samuel,  b.  December  23,  1668;  m.  Rebecca  -  -  -.  Zucha- 
riah,  b.  March  28,  1671;  d,  February  26,  1718:  m  1698,  Mary  Axtell.  Eliza- 
beth,  b.  January  3,  1672;  m.  Zachari;ih  Eager.  Thomas,  b.  December  24,  1674; 
d,  1746:  m.  August  17,  1698,  Record  Ward.  Johanna,  b.  May,  1677.  Sarah,  b. 
November.  1679;ra.  Jonathan  Rugg.  Nathaniel,  b.  February  8,  1681.  Experi- 
ence, b  May  1.  1683. 
2A  Mary,  b.  Ap  ii  22,  1644;  m.  Johnathan  Johnson,  son  of  William  Johnson 
and  Elizabeth  Story  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 

3  Moses,  b.  March  26,  1646;  d.May  23,  1736;  m.  (1) ,  October  27, 1668,  Johan- 

nah,  dau.  of  Edward  and  Johanna  Larkin;  d.  December  25, 1713;  m.  (2), 
April  14,  1714,  Sarah  Joslin;  d.  November  4,  1723. 

4  EZEKIEL. 

5  Joseph,  d.  1727;  m.  (1) ,  Katharine  Woods,  b.  January  26, 1677;  m.  (2) ,  Decem- 

ber 80,  1679,  Susanna  Morse.     He  was  a  Deacon  from  1710  to  1727. 
Children:  Hannah,  b.  September  13,  1671.  Joseph,  b.  May  24,  1673.  Mary,  b. 
Feburary  16,  1674;  m.  October  21,  1709,  David  Brigham.  Tabitha,  b.  October 
18,  1681;  m  June  28,  1711,  Joseph  Balcom. 

6  Hannah,  b.  April  13,  1654;  d.  March  13,  1697,  unmarried. 

7  Daniel,  b.  December  21, 1655;  d.  November  20,  1739;  m.  about  1680, Susan- 

na Morse.      Children:  Daniel,  b.  May  29,  1681;  m.  Sarah Benjamin, 

b.May  13,  1683;  m.  October  3,  1712,  Abigail  Knapp.  Susanna,  b.  February  14, 

1684.  Isaac,  b.  March  12,  1686;  m.  Sarah Ephriam,  b.  February  12, 

1689;  m.  May  29,  1711,  Christina  Ripley,  Abraham,  b.  March  2,  1691;  ni.  Oc- 
tober 20,  1709,  Rachel  Newton.  Mary,  b.  July  26,  1693;  d.  August  12,  1711. 
Samuel,  b.  August  10,  1695;  d.  1771.  Nathaniel,  b.  September  4,  1697;  m.  1720, 
Abigail  Tozer.  Lydia,  b.  August  24,  1699;  m.  August  12,  1719,  Samuel  Morse. 
Mary,  b.  May  10,  1702;  m  September  1,  1725.  Othniel  Taylor. 

7A  Elizabeth,  m.  Jacob  Dingley. 

73  SvRAH,  m. Taylor. 

7C  Isaac,  d.  June  12,  1685;  m.  Rebecca and  had  a  daughter  Rebecca. 
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"A  List  of  Capt.  William  Turner's  men  as  they  came  from  Boston  and  ta- 
ken at  Medfield  1675—6.  John  Newton,  cleared  by  the  Councill  at  Medford. 
This  is  a  True  List  of  such  as  came  out  of  Boston  with  me  as  witnesse  my 
hand  ffeb  the  22'^  1675—6  Will:  Turner. ' '  There  were  sixty  three  other  names 
on  the  hst.  "At  Black  Point  Garrison.  Credit  under  Capt.  Scottow  Jan. 
25,  1675-6    John  Newton  03-12-00." 

When  the  Indians  attacked  Marlborough,  March  26,  1676,  it  was  on  the 
Sabbath  and  the  people  were  in  the  church.  The  alarm  being  given  the 
people  sought  shelter  in  the  garrison;  but  Moses  Newton  remained  to  rescue 
an  aged  and  infirm  woman  who  would  otherwise  have  been  killed.  In  this 
act  he  received  a  ball  in  the  elbow  which  deprived  him,  in  a  measure,  of  the 
use  of  his  arm  ever  after.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  he  brought  his  friend 
safely  from  the  danger.  [Hudson's  Marlborough,  page  72.]  After  this  at- 
tack the  town  was  deserted  by  white  men  for  a  year  or  more.  [Beginnings 
of  New  England  by  Fiske.]  For  the  record  of  Moses  Newton  in  the  subse- 
quent wars  see  The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  1899-1902.  At  the  first  town 
meeting  of  Southborough,  August  28,  1727,  Moses  Newton  was  elected  first 
selectman. 

John  Newton,  Daniel  Newton  and  Isaac  Newton  together  with  three  other 
Newtons  and  several  others  signed  the  petition  to  incorporate  Southborough 
from  Middleborough.  The  Newtons  were  a  numerous  people.  No  less  than 
440  of  them  were  born  in  Southborough  previous  to  1879.  There  were  also 
many  Fays  and  Brighams. 

In  East  Cambridge,  book  6,  page  378,  is  the  following  record.  "The  Lord 
having  taken  away  Isaac  Newton  by  death  the  12.  day  of  6. mo:  1685. on.  19th 
day  of  the  same  3:  meet  men  were  legally  chosen  to  prize  what  God  had 
given  to  him  of  this  worlds  goods.  Henry  Kesley.  John  Barns  &  Isaac  Ams- 
ben  &  the  price  of  the  several  things  were  as  follows."  Then  follows  the 
items  among  which  were  ten  acres  of  land  at  home,  house  and  barn,  ten  acres 
of  land  southward  of  Stony  brook,  four  pounds  of  money  owing  him  by  his 
brother  Dennis  Newton  and  various  articles  such  as  a  husbandman  in  good 
circumstances  of  that  time  might  have.     The  whole  footea^p!£16.  14s. 

All  the  children  of  Moses  [3]  Newton  were  born  in  Marlborough. 

Josiah  [16]  was  a  tanner.  He  was  selectman  of  Westborough  in  1723, 1739 
•41, 1743-47, 1749, 1752-54.  He  was  town  treasurer,  1735, 1736, 1748,  1750, 1752, 
1753.  At  a  meeting  October  28, 1724  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Westborough 
was  organized  with  twelve  members.  Josiah  Newton  was  moderator  of  the 
meeting  [1724]  to  call  a  minister.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  church  until 
April  4,  1727  when  his  name  appears  and  the  name  of  his  wife  Ruhamah  ap- 
pears February  14,  1731.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  and  his  son  Barnabas  and 
the  latters  wife  were  also  members.  February  1728,  an  earthquake  having 
given  the  minister  the  opportunity  to  warn  the  people,  the  meeting  was  call- 
ed to  consider  charges  against  Josiah  Newton,  "Military  Clerk,"  and  after- 
ward Deacon.  He  was  elected  deacon  June  8,  1738.  1748-9  Deacon  Josiah 
Newton  was  on  the  building  committee  to  build  a  new  meeting  house.  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1753, "Voted  to  sell  no  pew  spots  tonon  residents."  The  price  rang- 
ed from  £1.  6s.  8d.  to  £3.  12s.  9d.  Deacon  Josiah  Newton  had  the  first  on 
the  left  of  the  pulpit.  In  1737  he  bought  for  £377  "six  tenths  of  one  whole 
share  that  is  already  lotted  out  or  to  be  lotted  out;  there  being  twelve  shares 
or  whole  proprietors",  in  Lambstown,  now  Hardwick,  Mass.  Out  of  this 
property  he  gave  farms  to  his  sons  Silas  and  Timothy.     So  he  bought  the 
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tvventieth  of  the  new  township  and  demonstrates  his  capacity  for  affairs  and 
his  interest  in  religion.  One  who  has  visited  the  old  homestead  says  it  is  in 
the  most  sightly  and  most  productive  part  of  the  town.  He  left  a  large  es- 
tate for  his  time.  The  inventory  gives  the  value  at  £1282.  4s.  7d.  With  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  then  many  times  what  it  now  is  it  was  no  mean 
estate  and  compared  favorably  with  the  most  well  to  do  of  the  people  of  the 
time.     His  wife  Ruhamah  survived  him. 

i— a     Children  of  MOH£H  \E.WTO!«  and  Ji)HAX>i.\  L.^1lKl^. 


8  Moses,  b.  February  28,  1669;  m.  December  11,  1695,  Sarah  Howe.     Chil- 

dren:  Isaac,  b.  August  24.  —  ;  m.  December  8,  1719,  Grace  Garlleld.  Beu- 
Lib,  b.  February  22,  1697.  Moses,  b.  January  8,  1700;  m.  February  22,1725, 
Sarah  Howe.  Ehsha,  b.  October  28,  1701;  m.  Sarah  Tomlin,  lived  in  Shrews- 
bury. Sirah,  b.  October  27,  1703;  d,  June  24.  1713.  Margaret,  b.  October 29, 
Aaron,  b.  Sejitember  7,  1707:  m  1729,  Eunice  Newton,  moved  to  1705 
Shrewsbury.  Thankful,  b.  October  31,  170.^.  Tabitha,  b.  August  9,  1711. 
Amos,  b.  April  16,  1714.  Comtort,  b.  —  12,  1717.  Ezekiel,  b.  May  13,  1719. 

9  David,  b.  1672;  d.  April  4, 1702;  m.  1697,  Hannah  Lenardson. 

10  Hannah,  b.  December  20,  1673;  m,  April  10,  1705-6,  William  Orcutt. 

11  Edward,  b.  Ma-ch  23,  1^76;  d.  August  8,  1704;  m.  1700,  Mary  Lenardson. 

Children:  Edward,  b,  October  5,  1701;  m.  1723,  Elizabeth  Allen,  resided  in 
Shrewsbury.  David,  b.  July  24.  1703;  d.  October  1,  1703.  Mary,  b.  Aug- 
ust 28,  1704. 

12  Jonathan,  b.  September  30, 1679;  d.  1759;  m.  1708,  Bet^  i  i  Rice,  daughter 

of  Daniel  and  Bethia[W  i  'dlRice.  Children:  Tirzah,  b.  August  16,  1709; 
m.  March  31,  1730,  Ezekiel  Newton  of  Southborough.  Jonathan,  b.  Novem- 
ber 3,  1710.  Tabitha,  b.  January  30,  1712:  d.  1712.  Bethi  ih,  b.  April  17, 
1713.  Johanna,  b.  December  8,  :714.  Hepzibah,  b.  November  1,  1716.  Da- 
vid, b.  February  23,  1718.  Thankful,  b.  July  27,  1719.  Gideon,  b.  July  1, 
1721.    Nathan,  b.  June  23,  1723.    Elnathan.  b.  July  15,  1728. 

13  Jacob,  b.  Januiry  24,  1681. 

14  James,  b.  January  15,  1683;  m[l],  May  8,  1709,Mary  Josselyn  of  Marlbor- 

ough, daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Esther[Moss] Josselyn,  b.  April  14, 
1685;  d.  Mav  27,  1710;  m [2],  September  8,  1712,  Rachel  Greely. 
Children;  Mary,  b.  March  13,  1709;  d.  April  26,  1710.  Andrew,  b.  August 
27,  1713.  Judith,  b.  August  13,  1715,  James,  b.  August  9,  1718;  d.  May  27, 
1720.  Rachel,  b.  March  31,  1721.  Jacob,  c,  March  6,  1723.  Joseph,  b.Ju- 
ly  15,  1728;  d.  July  29,  1756. 

15  Marcy,  b.  February  16,  1685;  m.  1705,  Moses  Lenard. 

16  JosiAH,  b.  November  19,  1688;  d.  February  9.  1755;  m.(l),  1716,  EHzabeth 

Woods  of  Marlborough;  m(2),  December  8,  1730,  Ruhamah  Maynard 
of  Westborough.     For  their  children  see  the  pages  following. 

17  Andrew,  died  1691. 

18  Ebenezer,  b.  July  26,  1692;  m.  October  25,  1722,  Johanna  Larkin. 

Children:  Ebenezer,  b.  October  16,  1724.  Edward,  b.  March  16,  '26.  Jo- 
hanna, b.  February  28,  '28. 
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3—16    Children  of  Josiah  Newton  and  Elizabeth  Woods. 


19  Elizabeth,  b.  in  Marlborough,  February  1,  1717;  m.  December  6,  1742, 

Silas  Warren. 

20  Paul,  b.  September  24,  1718;  d.  at  Northborough,  May  18,  1797;  m.  Feb- 

ruary 17, 1745—6,  Mary  Farrour;  d.  1812.     Paul  was  a  Deacon. 

21  Thankful,  b.  1720;  d.  December  29, 1757;  m.  November  26, 1741,  Stephen 

Maynard.  Children:  Stephen,  h.  June  16,  1745;  d.  September  19,  1747. 
Stephen,  b.  July  16,  1747;  d.  September  19,  1756.  Hepzibah,  b.  August  27, 
1749;  m.  Joseph  Wan  en.  Antipas,  b.  November  10,  1751;  m.  Rhoda  Fay, 
Elizabeth,  b.  November  16,  1753;  d.  October  5,  1756.  Josiah,  b.  November 
30,  1755,     Thankful,  b.  December  26,  1756;  m.  Eleazer  Wheelock. 

22  Tabitha,  b.  February  8,  1721-2;  d.  September  23,  1728. 

23  Silas,  b.  1724;  d.  December  7,  1763;  m.  November  9, 1749,  Marcy,  daugh- 

ter of  Deacon  John  Freeman. 

24  Mary,  b.  April  20,  1726;  d.  December  17,  1795;  m.  January  23,  1745,Major 

Asa  Brigham.     See  Brigham  Lineage. 

25  Timothy,  b.  February  23,  1727-8;  d.  July  10,  1811  in  Hardwick;  m.  July 

5,  1751,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Captain  Constant  Merrick;  d.  November 
23,  1803,  aged  71  years.     See  pages  following  and  Merrick  Lineage. 

Children  of  Josiah  Newton  and  Ruhamah  Maynard. 

26  Sarah,  b.  October  24, 1731;  d.  February  14,  1764;  m.  Soloman  Baker.  He 

m. [2] Hannah  Hardy.     Children:    Sarah,  b.  February  17,  1760;  d.  Decem- 
ber 7,  1767.     Lydia,  b.  March  12,  1762:  d.  November  29,  1767.    Mindwell, 
b.  January  1,  1764:  d.  January  1,  1764. 
26A  Josiah,  b.  October  24,  1731;  died  young. 

27  Barnabas,  b.  September  18,  1788;  d.  April  11,  1812;  m.  February  5,  1761, 

Eunice  Bond.     Revolutionary  Soldier,  enlisting,  August  21,  1777. 

28  Stephen,  b.  September  3,  1735,  d.  August  11,  1753  in  Westborough. 

29  Hannah,  b.  February  17,  1737;  "died  young." 

30  John,  b.  February  15,  1738-9;  d.  August  11, 1751  in  Westborough. 

n  Rachel,  b.  February  21,  1740-1;  m.  November  29, 1762,  Noah  Hardy  of 
Brookfield.     He  m.[2]Hannah  Forbes. 

32  Lydia,  b.  May  22,  1743;  m.  May  22,  1765,  Thomas  Bond,  brother  of  Eu- 

nice Bond;  b.  1739,  Waltham.  Children:  Elizabeth,  b.  March  20,  1766; 
living  in  1852;  m.  Humphrey  Gilbert.     Josiah(Dr.),  b.  January  1,  1768;  m. 

(l)Mrs. Forbes.     John,  b.  March  5,  1770;  m.  (l)Ruth  Bond,  his  cousin; 

m.(2)Judith  Fisk.  Lydia,  b.  March  22,  1772;  d.  September  4,  1837;  m.  Jes- 
seniah  Kittredge.  Amos,  b.  February  1 ,  1774;  m.  Sally  Goddard.  Sarah,  b.  De» 
cember  9,  1775;  m.  Silas  Haskell.  Thomas,  b.  September  11,  1777;  d.  Jan- 
uary 6  1852;  m.  Jemima  H.  Bush.  Lucy.  b.  September  19,  1778;  m  Dr.  ii\'m. 
Southworth.  EH,  b.  March  18,  1782;  d.  March  18,  1830;  m.  Sarah  Ely  Pome- 
roy,  Moses,  b.  April  5,  1784;  d,  February  14,  1846;  m,  Lucy  FisK.  Jo- 
8eph(Dr.),  b.  March  26,  1787;  d.  July  7,  1»32;  m,  Sarah  Eliza  Drew. 

33  PiCTBK,  b.  October  19,  1745;  d.  July  29,  1751  in  Westborough. 

34  Josiah,  b.  May  9,  1748;  d.  March  6,  1777;  m.  June  13,  1776,  Hanrah  Shci- 

mar;d.  183.\  aged  90  years     She  m.[2]Cushing  Mitchell  and  had  six 
34A  children  by  the  second  marriage.     Child'-   Ruhamah,  m.  1798,  Maj.  Theo- 
dore Mitchell  and  had  five  children. 
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Elizabeth  and  Paul,  children  of  Josiah  Newton,  were  baptized  in  Marlbor- 
ough.   The  later  children  were  of  Westborough. 

16-20    Children  of  Deacon  Paul  Newton  and  Mary  Farrour. 


20A  William,  b.  December  20,  1746;  d.  May  29,  1758. 

20B  Alvan,  b.  September  22,  1748;  d.  February  16,  1778;  m.  Rebecca  Rice. 

20C  Moses,  b.  December  16,  1750;  d.  Sept.  22,  1836;  m.  Elizabeth  Munroe. 

20D  Paul,  b.  September  13,  1754;  m.  Keziah  Maynard. 

20E  Josiah,  b.  July  24,  1757;  d.  May  9, 1763. 

20F  Cotton,  b.  November  13,  1759;  d.  April  8,  1847;  m.  Abigail  Sawyer. 

20G  Martyn,  b.  May  2, 1767;  d,  June  8,  1847;  m.  Eunice  Johnson. 

16—23    Children  of  SiLAS  Newton  and  Marcy  Freeman. 


23A  Lemuel,  b.  February  16,  1750-1;  d.  Oct.  22,  1837;  m.  Cloe  Hitchcock. 
23B  Stephen,  b.  June  28,  1755;  d.  May  10,  1836;  m.  Susanna  Davison. 
23C  Susannah,  b.  August  7,  1761;  m.  Fosderick  Wicker. 

16—27    Children  of  Barnabas  Newton  and  Eunice  Bond. 


27A  Hannah,  b.  July  1, 1761;  m.  Elijah  Force. 

27B  John,  b.  August  19,  1763;  m.  Elizabeth  Wood. 

27C  Sarah,  b.  August  18,  1765;  d.  July  9, 1782. 

27D  Stephen,  b.  August  17,  1767. 

27E  Silas,  b.  March  21,  1773;  d.  February  25,  1789. 

27F  Barnabas,  b.  December  30,  1775;  d.  June  6,  1827;  m.  Lucy  Godfrey. 

27G  Lucy,  b.  March  2,  1777;  d.  December  13,  1800. 

27H  Eunice,  b.  October  20, 1778;  d.  January  11, 1828;  m.  Knight  Makepeace. 

271  Antipas,  b.  June  2,  1781;  m.  Elizabeth  Carter. 

27J  Sarah,  b.  December  8,  1783;  d.  December  29,  1783. 

27K  Sophia,  b.  July  24, 1787;  living  1858;  m.  Jesse  Rice. 

Timothy  (25)  Newton  was  in  military  service  in  1748  and  again  in  1755.  He 
was  a  member  of  Colonel  Abraham  Williams'  Company-  one  of  the  two  com- 
panies in  Marlborough.  (History  of  Marlborough.)  He  was  Clerk  of  Captain 
Mandell's  Co.  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  1756,  and  afterward  he  was  En- 
sign. He  was  in  service  in  1775  in  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  enlist- 
ing from  Hardwick  and  with  him  was  Elkanah  Steward  who  died  of  home-sick- 
ness near  Crown  Point.  Timothy  was  a  member  of  tne  Local  Committee  of 
Correspondence  and  Safety  in  Hardwick .  The  committee  was  made  up  in  part 
as  follows.  August  22  1774,  Captain  Benjamin  Ruggles,  Captain  Constant 
Merrick,  Captain  Paul  Mendell, Deacon  William  Paige, Ensign  Timo- 
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thy  Newton.    All  were  reelected  for  1775.    1776,  William  Paige,  Samuel  Bil- 
lings,   .    1777, William  Paige, Timothy  Paige,  Timothy  Newton, 

Elisha  Billings.      1778,  Elisha  Billings, Timothy  Newton.     1779,  James 

Paige,  Jr.,  -  -  -  Elisha  Billings, Timothy  Paige, John  Haskell, 

Timothy  Newton.  This  committee  exercised  judicial  and  executive  author- 
ity. It  will  be  seen  that  Timothy  Newton  was  a  member  from  the  time  the 
committee  was  organized  until  1779  with  the  exception  of  one  year.  Tim- 
othy [25]  New  ton  was  a  farmer  and  resided  in  Hardwick,  Massachusetts  on 
the  road  toBarreat  the  place  marked  "Mr.  Lincoln"  on  the  Ruggles  Map. 
June  30,  1776  he  was  the  largest  tax  payer  in  Hardwick,  paying  14s  7d. 

The  Merrick  Lineage. 
Merrick— Mikick—Myrick  Family  of  Massachusetts. 


I.  Lieutenant  William  Merrick,  b.  in  Wales  in  1603;  will  proved  March 

6,  1688—9;  m.  probably  in  Diixbury,  1642,  Rebecca ;d.  1668  having  been 

the  mother  of  ten  children.  William  Merrick  was  the  oldest  of  four  broth- 
ers who  came  to  Charlestown  in  the  James  in  1636.  He  was  a  farmer,  but 
served  six  years  in  the  Colonial  Militia  under  Captain  Myles  Standish.  He 
is  spoken  of  first  as  Ensign  and  later  as  Lieutenant.  He  lived  in  both  East- 
ham  and  Duxbury. 

II.  Ensign  William  Merrick,  b.  September  15, 1643:  d.  October  30, 1732; 
m.[l]May  23,  1667,  Abigail  Hopkins  [Giles «,  Stephens  of  the  Mayflower] 
who  was  the  mother  of  all  his  children;  m.  [2] Elizabeth  -  -  -  .  He  was  bom 
in  Eastham,  Mass.  About  the  end  of  the  century  he  moved  to  Hardwick 
where  he  became  a  prominent  citizen,  the  records  carrying  the  name  as  My- 
rick.     He  represented  the  town  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1719. 

III.  Captain  Nathaniel  Merrick,  b.  1673;  d.  at  Hardwick,  November 
13,  1743:  m.  Alice  Freeman,  daughter  of  Samuel  Freeman  and  Mercy  South- 
worth.  He  was  born  at  Eastham  but  resided  at  Hardwick  and  was  Captain 
in  the  Colonial  Militia. 

IV.  Captain  Constant  Merrick,  b.  at  Hardwick,  Mass.  about  1701:  d. 
March  17,  1792;  m.  Sarah  Freeman,  daughter  of  John  Freeman  and  Mercy 
Watson  of  Rochester,  Mass.  He  was  Captain  of  the  Colonial  Militia;  select 
man  eleven  years;  assessor  nine  years  and  held  other  offices  of  trust.  He 
was  a  Deacon  and  very  active  in  church  work. 

V.  Sarah  Merrick,  b.  September  30,  1732;  d.  November  23,  1803;  m. 
July  5,  1751,  Timothy [25] Newton. 

Two  things  are  noted  from  the  above.  First,  the  wife  of  Timothy  (25) 
Newton  came  of  fighting  stock.  Each  of  her  ancestors  back  to  William  the 
First  was  in  military  service  and  rose  above  the  rank  of  private.  Second, 
through  her  great-grandmother,  Abigail  Hopkins,  she  traced  her  descent 
from  Steven  Hopkins  of  the  Mayflower. 

Josiah  (34)  Newton  was  corporal,  and  was  sargent  on  the  alarm  of  April  19, 
1775.  He  enlisted  in  Capt.  Jonathan  Rice's  Co.,  Col.  Samuel Bullard's  Reg. 
on  August  17,  1777,  discharged  November  29,  1777.  **To  reinforce  the  nor- 
thern army."  Eleven  days  travel (220  miles) home.  Roll  dated  at  Sudbury. 
(Mass.  Soldiers  aid  Sailors.)  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  given  as 
of  South  borough.  (Sudbury  Vital  Statistics.) 
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!♦>— 25  Children  of  Timothy  Newton  and  Sarah  Merrick. 


S5  John,  b.  August  12,  1753:  d.  September  13,  1833  in  Barnard,  Vt.;  m.  (1) 
January  15,  1778,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Freeman;  d.  August  8, 
1812;  m.  (2)  by  Rev.  Joel  Davis,  November  25,  1813,  widow  Hannah 
Kenney  of  Barnard. 

Children:- 

71  Polly,  b.  October  9,  1778;  d.  October  19,  1790. 

72  Timothy,  b.  January  26,  1780;  m.  January  10,  1805,  Nancy  Swift. 

73  Sally,  b.  November  14,  1781.  [December  19,  1816,  Marcy  Lull. 

74  John,  b.  August  18, 1783;  m.  by  Rev.  Joel  Davis  in  Barnard,  Vermont, 

75  Asa.  b.  August  27,  1785.    Probably  died  young. 

76  Nancy,  b.  July  5,  1788;  m.  by  Rev.  Joel  Davis  in  Barnard,  Vermont, 

March  14,  1815,  Oliver  Tucker.       77  Phebe,  b.  February  18,  1790. 

78  Hannah,  b.  February  7,  1792;  d.  August  30,  1795. 

79  Polly,  b.  April  12, 1794;  m.  by  Rev.  Eleazer  Wells  of  Barnard,  Feb- 

ruary 25, 1819,  Samuel  J.  Chamberlin. 

80  Lydia,  b.  June  6,  1796;  m.  by  Luther  Cheney,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

March  10, 1824,  Winslow  Woods. 

36  Timothy,  b.  September  1,  1755;  d.  in  Barnard,  July  9,  1834;  m.  March  4, 

1779,  Abigail,  seventh  child  and  third  daughter  of  David  and  Martha 

Earle;  b.  in  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  December  29, 1759;  d.  October  24, 

■  1850  in  Barnard.     She  was  commonly  called  Nabby.     See  later  pages. 

37  Elizabeth,  b.  November  26,  1757;  d.  in  Barnard,  September  23,  1800;  m* 

December  19,  1776,  Thomas  Martin  Wright.     See  the  Wright  Family. 

38  Gideon,  b.  June  6,  1760,  d.  in  Barnard,  January  26,  1841;  m.  by  Rev.  J. 

Bowman,  October  11,  1787,  Betsey  Spooner  of  Barnard;  b.  November 
17,  1767;  d.  in  Barnard,  March  6,  1860.     See  later  pages. 

39  Sarah,  b.  March  11,  1763;  d.  in  Barnard,  February  12,  1847;  m.  Decem- 

ber 25,  1783,  Asa  Brigham  Jr.     See  Brigham  Family. 

40  Silas,  b.  February  11,  1766;  d.  October  19  or  21,  1847;  m.  April  9,  1789, 

Naomi,  daughter  of  Eliphalet  Washburn;  d.  March  15,  1850,  aged  79 
years.     See  following  pages. 

41  JosiAH,  b.  September  21,  1768;  d.  May  5,  1858;  m.  (published)  November 

29,  1792,  Philena,  daughter  of  Captain  Benjamin  Cox  of  Barnard,  Ver- 
mont; d.  August  28,  1842  in  Petersham,  aged  71  years. 

Children: - 

117  Franklin,  b.  October  19,  1796. 

118  Lurenza,  b.  February  20,  1799. 

119  Warren,  b.  October  3,  1801;  d.  at  Petersham,  Mass.,  July  2,  1878. 

120  Philena,  b.  January  9,  1809. 

42  Chloe,  b.  November  15,  1771;  m.  January  15,  1804,  Samuel  Chamberlin 

of  Petersham,  Massachusetts. 

All  the  children  of  Timothy  (25)  Newton  were  born  in  Hardwick,  Mass. 
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The  Earle  Lineage. 

I  Ralph  Earle,  Newport,  R.  I.,  b.  1606;  d.  1678;  m.  Joan ;  b.  1596; 

living  in  1699.     Sewall  says  he  called  on  aged  Joan  Savage  now  Earle. 
(From  Samuel  Sewall's  Diary.) 

II  William  Earle,  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  Dartmouth,  1670;  d.  January  15, 
1715;  m.  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Walker  and  Katherine  (Hutchinson?)  of 
Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  1654.  She  was  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Capt. 
Edward  Hutchinson. 

III  Ralph  Earle,  Freetown  and  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  1716;  b.  1660; 
d.  1757;  m.  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Carr,  Newport,  R.  I.  Robert  Carr  was 
born  October  4,  1618;  d.  1681,  son  of  Benjamin  Carr  of  London,  England  who 
was  born  August  18,  1592;  d.  in  London;  m.  September  2,  1613,  Martha  Har- 
ding ton  who  died  in  London. 

IV  Robert  Earle,  Leicester,  Mass.;  b.  March  2, 1706r  d.  1790;  m.  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Newhall. 

V  Martha  Earle,  b.  November  3,  1726;  m.  (1)  her  cousin,  David  Earle; 
m.  (2)  Hezekiah  Ward.  David  Earle,  b.  in  Leicester,  August  16, 1721;  d.  a- 
bout  1766.  He  lived  for  some  years  on  the  farm  next  his  father's  and  then 
moved  to  the  farm  next  north  of  the  Leicester  poor  farm. 

VI  Abigail  Earle,  b.  December  29,  1759;  d.  October  24,  1850;  m.  Timo- 
thy Newton. 

The  Newhall  Lineage. 

I  Thomas  Newhall,  d.  May  25,  1674;  m.  Mary ;  d.  September  25, 

1665. 

II  Ensign  THOMAS  Newhall,  Lynn,  b.  about  1630;  d.  April  1,  1687;  m. 
December  29,  1652,  Elizabeth  Potter;  d.  February  22,  1686-7,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Potter  of  Lynn;  d.  October  18,  1677;  m.  AHce ;  d.  Feb.  28, 1657. 

III  Lieutenant  Thomas  Newhall  of  Maiden,  b.  November  18,  1653:  d. 
July  3,  1728;  m.  November,  1674,  Rebecca  Green;  b.  1654;  d.  May  25.  1726. 

IV  Thomas  Newhall,  Maiden  and  Leicester,  d.  before  1776,  m.  Mary. 

V  Mary  Newhall,  b.  Novembers,  1704;  d.  before  1756;  m.  Robert  Earle. 

The  Green  Lineage. 

I  Thomas  Green,  Lynn  and  Maiden,  d.  December  19,  1667;  m.  Elizabeth 
;d.  August  22,  1658. 

II  Captain  Thomas  Green,  b.  about  1630;  d.  February  13,  1672;  m.  Re- 
becca Hills;  baptized  April  20,  1634;  d.  January  6,  1674,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Hills  and  Rose  Clark  of  Maiden  and  Newbury  and  grand-daughter  of  George 
Hills  and  Mary  Symonds,  widow  of  William  Symonds. 

III  Rebecca  Green,  b.  1654;  d.  May  25,  1726;  m.  Thomas  Newhall. 

John (35) Newton  was  a  private  in  Capt.  Moses  Harrington's  Company  of 
Southborough,  enhsting  December  20,  1776  and  serving  to  1777.  Additional 
services.  September  11,  1776  under  Capt.  Benjamin  Waite.  August  9, 1780 
under  Capt.  Benjamin  Cox,  two  days.  October  11,  1780,  Capt.  Cox,  three 
days.  October,  1780  under  Capt.  E.  Waliis,  ten  days.  March  9,  1781  under 
Capt.  Cox,  three  days.     December,  1781  under  Capt.  Jacob  Hines,  three  days. 

He  was  elected  one  of  the  four  surveyors  of  highways  at  the  second  town 
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meeting  of  Barnard  held  March  29,  1779.  From  the  record  of  marks  for  cat- 
tle and  sheep  in  Barnard,  February  25,  1815.  "John  Newton  a  cross  of  the 
Right  Ear  a  swallows  tail  in  the  Left. ' '  John  Newton  and  Thomas  Freeman 
were  the  first  white  men  to  winter  in  Barnard,  Vt.  Three  years  later  John 
married  the  daughter  of  Freeman.  Dr.  Cox  says  Rhoda  Whitcomb  spent  the 
same  winter  ,1775,  there  and  was  the  first  white  woman  to  winter  in  town. 

Timothy  (36)  Newton  has  the  following  record  in  the  Revolution  as  found  in 
*'Mass.  Soldiers  and  Sailors".  Enlisted  from  Hardwick,  a  private  in  Capt. 
Samuel  Billings'  Co.,  Col.  Ebenezer  Learned's  Regt.:  muster  roll  dated  Au- 
gust 1,  1775:  enlisted  May  4,  1775,  service  3  mo.  4  d.:  also  Co.  return  dated 
October  7,  1775:  also  Capt.  Edmund  Hodge's  Co.,  Col.  Job  Cushing's  Regt.: 
enlisting  July  27,  1777,  discharged  August  29,  1777,  service  1  mo.  7  d.  at  the 
northward  including  4  d.(85  miles) travel  home:  also  Capt.  John  Crawford's 
Co.,  Col.  Job  Cushing's  Regt.:  enlisted  September  7,  1777,  discharged  No- 
vember 29,  1777,  service  2  mo.  28  d.  including  5  days (100  miles) travel  home. 

From  the  records  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Pensions 
Washington,  D.  C.  the  following  record  of  service  is  suppHed.  Enlisted  May 
4,  1775,  Capt.  Samuel  Billings'  Co.,  Col.  Ebenezer  Learned's  Regt.  and  serv- 
ed eight  months.  Enlisted  1776  in  Capt.  Timothy  Page's  Co. ,  Col.  Converse's 
Regt.  and  served  two  months.  Enlisted  December,  1776  or  January,  1777  in 
Capt.  Stone's  Co.,  Col.  Sparhawk's  Regt. and  served  three  months.  Enlist- 
ed 1777  in  Capt.  Edmund  Hodge's  Co.  and  served  six  weeks.  Enlisted  1777 
in  Capt.  Edmund  Hodge's  Co.  and  served  three  months.  Enlisted  1778  in 
Lieut.  Beriah  Green's  Co.,  Col.  Marsh's  Regt.  and  served  seventeen  days. 
All  the  above  services  were  as  a  private  and  all  except  the  last  were  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  last  was  in  Vermont.  His  place  of  enlistment  is  given  as 
Hardwick,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  and  it  is  stated  that  he  moved  from  there 
to  Barnard,  Vermont  in  1780.  His  claim  was  allowed  August  9,  1832.  His 
widow  Abigail  was  allowed  a  pension  on  an  application  executed  November 
7,  1838. 

The  following  is  from  the  Vermont  Revolutionary  Rolls,  page  698.  "A 
return  of  a  Scout  Sent  out  by  Col.  Marsh  August  1778.  Beriah  Green,  Silas 
Newton  and  WilHam  Freeman  16  days  at  36  shillings  a  day  per  man,  finding 
themselves  £28.16.0  Hartford  Oct.  24th  1778.  In  pursuance  to  orders  receiv- 
ed from  the  Majr.  General  the  above  scout  was  sent  out  by  me  Joel  Marsh 
Col."  The  above  should  read  Timothy  Newton  instead  of  Silas  Newton.  In 
Timothy (36) Newton's  application  for  pension  he  says  he  served  seventeen 
days  in  1778  under  Lieut.  Beriah  Green  and  Col.  Marsh.  No  doubt  he  knew 
whether  he  served  on  a  scout  for  that  time  and  with  whom.  His  annual  al- 
lowance as  a  soldier  was  $59.88. 

At  the  second  annual  town  meeting  of  Barnard,  held  March  29,  1779,  Tim- 
othy Eastman  and  Timothy  Newton  were  elected  Collectors  of  Rates. 

From  the  Record  of  Marks  for  Cattle  and  Sheep  in  Barnard,  Febtuary  25, 
1815.     "Timothy  Newton  a  square  peace  the  under  side  the  right  Ear." 

Timothy  (36)  Newton  bought  for  £S0  lots  number  75  and  76  in  the  town  of 
Barnard,  April  30, 1777.  In  the  spring  of  1778  he  came  to  town  and  worked 
clearing  his  land  and  building  a  log  house.  The  winter  following  he  spent 
in  Hardwick,  Massachusetts.  On  March  4, 1779  he  was  married  and  brought 
his  bride  to  the  new  home  which  became  the  Newton  homestead  and  has  been 
in  the  family  ever  since.     January  6,  1785  he  sold  lot  75  to  his  brother-in-law 
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Asa  Brigham  Jr.  and  received  £Q3  for  that  half  of  his  land.  This  farm  was 
occupied  for  three  generations  by  the  Brigham  family.  Lieut.  Belden  and 
his  wife  Rachel  later  owned  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  opposite 
the  Wright  farm.  A  house  was  built  a  few  rods  east  of  the  creek  and  was 
last  occupied  by  "Aunt  Ceney"  Cole,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Mar- 
tin Wright.  The  land  was  later  bought  by  the  Wright  family.  The  Wright 
farm  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  family  in  November,  1907. 

Copy  of  the  Original  Deed  of  the  Newton  Homestead. 


Know  all  Men  by  thefe  prefence  that  I  Lot  Whetcombe  of  Barnard  in  the 
County  of  Cumberland  and  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  for  and  in  Conf ideration 
of  the  Sum  of  Thirty  Pounds  Lawful  Money  to  me  in  Hand  paid  before  the 
Delivery  their  of  By  Timothy  Newton  of  Said  Barnard  and  County  and  Prov- 
ince Afore  Sd  Yeoman  the  Receipt  where  of  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have 
Given  Granted  Bargained  and  Sold  and  Releafed  and  do  by  thefe  presence 
Give  Grant  Bargain  Sell  Aline  Releafe  Convey  and  Confirm  to  him  the  Sd 
Timothy  Newton  his  Heirs  and  af signs  forever  Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Land 
Lying  in  S<^  Barnard  Lots  Number  Seventy  Five  and  Seventy  Six  be  it  the 
Same  More  or  Lefs. 

To  have  and  to  Hold  the  S<^  Granted  Premif  es  with  the  appurtinences  there- 
of to  him  the  S^  Timothy  Newton  his  Heirs  and  afsigns  to  his  and  their 
Propper  Uf e  Benefit  and  behoof  for  ever  hereby  Engageing  to  warrant  and 
Defend  the  S^  Granted  Premif  es  against  all  Claimes  or  Demands  of  any  Per- 
fon  Claiming  by  from  or  Under  Me  or  the  Pregenall  Grantees. 

In  witnef s  whereof  I  have  herewith  Set  My  Hand  and  Seal  this  30*1^  Day 
of  April  1777 

Signd  Seald  and  Delivered 
in  Prefence  of  uf  ^  i^    ^^t  i      L 


\   J  Worcester  Ss  the  Fourth  Day  of  January  AD  1783 

Lot  Whetcombe  above  named  Came  before 
me  &  Acknowledged  the  Instrument  above  written 
to  be  his  Voluntary  Act  &  Deed 

®omV)      c)iV)  on(\«< vM    ^wiiMc*)    ich    iu«)    $5 ««<•«) 

On  the  back  is  the  following:-  ^  \    ^ 

Receivd  &  Recorded  this  Instrument  in  Barnard 
Register  of  Deeds  Book  1st  Page  126  &  Examined 

p""*        ^Li.  %  %h}  %.^  Ul 

Barnard  Nov^r  20th  1733 


When  Timothy  Newton  came  to  Barnard  he  was  in  need  of  some  means  of 
finding  his  way  for  neighbors  were  four  miles  away  and  roads  were  unknown. 
He  brought  with  him  a  small  brass  compass  and  sun  dial  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer.  It  is  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter  and 
nine  sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  cover  screws  on.  The  reedle  is  sus- 
pended in  the  bottom  of  the  box  from  a  steel  pin  and  is  under  glass  while  on 
top  of  the  glass  is  an  ingeniously  arranged  sun  dial  so  designed  that  it  can  be 
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turned  down  when  not  in  use  and  be  protected  by  the  cover. 

At  the  time  Timothy (36)  Newton  settled  in  Barnard  the  nearest  mill  for 
grinding  corn  was  at  Windsor,  Vermont,  twenty  one  miles  away  according 
to  Thompson's  Vermont.  To  this  mill  he  went  carrying  the  corn  on  his  back 
and  following  the  trail  by  blazed  trees  through  the  woods.  To  go  and  come 
was  a  two  days  journey,  the  night  was  spent  at  the  mill.  A  few  years  later 
a  mill  was  built  at  Hartford  where  Quechee  now  stands.  This  was  better 
for  it  was  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  away.  Later  a  mill  was  built  at  the 
pond  in  Barnard. 

Although  Timothy  Newton  did  not  die  until  1834  he  began  to  make  disposi- 
tion of  his  property  as  early  as  April  25,  1816  for  at  that  time  he  drew  his 
will  and  also  disposed  by  deed  of  one  half  of  the  farm,  the  barn,  the  cider 
mill  and  the  whole  of  the  house  used  by  his  son  Earle  but  reserved  for  him- 
self the  frame  house  in  which  he  lived.  The  equal  and  undivided  half  of  the 
property  was  deeded  to  Earle  Newton  on  certain  conditions  and  the  remain- 
ing half  was  willed  to  him  after  providing  a  life  lease  on  two  thirds  of  the 
farm  for  Abigail  Newton  and  the  paying  of  certain  bequests  to  the  children. 

Will  of  Timothy  Newton. 


In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  I  Timothy  Newton  of  Barnard  in  the  County 
of  Windsor  and  the  State  of  Vermont— being  in  health  and  of  sound  mind  and 
not  knowing  the  day  of  my  death  do  make,  ordain  and  constitute  this  to  be 
my  last  Will  and  testament,  and  hereby  revoking  all  former  Wills  by  me  made. 

1st  I  order  my  body  to  be  commited  to  the  dust  by  a  decent  burial. 

2  I  give  my  Soul  to  GoD  Who  gave  it. 

As  to  the  temporal  property,  which  GoD  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  I  dis- 
pose of  in  the  following  manner Viz.  * 

First  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  loving  wife  Abigail  Newton,  two  thirds 
of  the  use  and  improvement  of  all  my  landed  property  so  long  as  she  remains 
my  widow  and  no  longer  —  also  my  eight  day  Clock  for  the  same  term,  like- 
wise the  whole  of  my  now  dwelling-house  for  the  same  term  — 

2dly  I  will  and  bequeath  to  her  one  horse,  two  cows,  eight  sheep,  my  half 
of  a  one  horse  waggone  which  my  son  Earl  Newton  and  I  own  together,  also 
my  Cutter  and  Harness,  likewise  all  her  clothing,  bed  and  bedding  and  all  my 
household  furniture  to  be  hers  forever  —  likewise  a  womans  saddle  and  bridle. 

3d  I  Will  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Earl  Newton  all  my  real  property. 

4th  *  I  order  and  direct,  that  first  of  all  my  honest  debts  and  f  unerrl  charg- 
es be  paid. 

5th  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Josiah  Newton  one  dollar. 

6th  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Ira  Newton  Thirty  dollars. 

7th  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Barnabas  Newton  Ten  dollars. 

8th  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Elutheria  Haskell  one  dollar. 

9th  To  my  daughter  Rocksolana  Newton  Forty  dollars  and  two  beds  and 
Bedding  if  she  remain  single  at  my  decease  —  if  she  is  married  and  her  broth- 
er Earl  has  paid  her  Forty  dollars,  which  he  has  agreed  to  by  bond  when  I 
shall  direct  him  then  she  shall  have  one  dollar  and  no  more. 

10th  To  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Newton  Forty  dollars  and  two  Beds  and 
Bedding  if  she  remain  single  at  my  decease  —  if  she  is  married  and  her  broth- 
er Earl  has  paid  her  Forty  dollars,  which  he  has  agreed  to  by  bond  when  I 
shall  direct  him,  then  she  shall  have  one  dollar  and  no  more  —  and  it  is  to  be 


Id 
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understood  that  the  each  two  Beds  and  Bedding  is  to  include  all  the  beds  and 
Bedding  which  each  or  either  of  my  last  mentioned  daughters  may  have  of 
their  own. 

11th  I  order  and  direct  my  wearing  apparel  shall  be  equally  divided  among 
my  four  sons. 

12th  I  Give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Earl  Newton  all  of  my  other  property, 
notes  book  accounts  and  money  and  my  Clock  after  his  mother  is  done  with 
needing  it  as  within  mentioned  upon  his  paying  out  all  the  other  bequeath- 
ments  as  before  directed. 

13th  And  I  hereby  constitute,  ordain  and  appoint  my  son  Earl  Newton  my 
sole  Executor  to  this  my  last  Will  and  testament  In  witness  here  of  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  25th  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
Christ  1816  —  In  presence  of  the  subscribing  witnesses. 

We  the  subscribers  being  all  present 
and  saw  the  said  Timothy  Newton  the 
subscriber  set  his  name  and  declare  in  our 
hearing  that  this  instrument  by  him  sub- 
scribed was  his  last  Will  and  testament. 


1 


JW^OTrt) 


Attest 


>ivO 


^/oWv)     V§) 


Mi«\n(Y\«iv^fl&)    JLrt\ 


A 


The  will  was  allowed  on  Wednesday  the  third  day  of  September,  1834. 


Inventory  of  the  Estate  of  Timothy  Newton. 

Real  Property. 
One  half  of  the  homestead  in  Barnard,  containing 
130  acres  of  land  with  the  buildings  thereon $  675  00 

Personal  Estate. 
Three  cows,  one  two  year  old,  two  yearlings, 

one  calf 74  00 

One  brass  clock 20  00 

Eighteen  sheep 28  50 

One  hog 18  00 

Bedsand  bedding 77  75 

Glass  and  crockery  ware 12  00 

One  horse  wagon  and  harness 30  00 

One  desk,  thirteen  chairs,  two  tables,  light 

stand,  one  trunk  and  looking  glass 29  50 

Twenty  two  milk  pans 3  00 

Two  shovels  and  tongs 3  00 

Deceased's  wearing  apparel ^  27  00 

Iron  ware 7  50 

One  note  fifteen  dollars.                                         $  1005  25 
Barnard,  November  1,  1834. 

(i)AAYY'0'\'     ^AOoA/OIVMi 

r\        ""    "^  Appraisers. 
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Timothy  Newton  had  prospered  in  this  world's  goods.  In  addition  to  the 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  originally  in  the  homestead  he  had  bought  on  thir- 
ty acres  more  on  the  east  side.  There  were  good  buildings,  plenty  of  stock 
and  tools.  The  inventories  show  there  were  as  many  luxuries  as  might  be 
found  in  the  homes  of  other  people  of  the  time.  There  was  an  eight  day 
clock,  a  fine  curly  maple  desk,  a  foot  stove  valued  in  the  inventory  of  Nab- 
bie's  estate  at  $.16,  a  tankard  or  flip  mug,  and  a  pewter  porringer,  all  of 
which,  except  the  clock,  the  writer  now  has,  as  well  as  the  more  common  and 
necessary  household  utensils. 

There  is  evidence  that  he  did  not  loose  sight  of  the  more  real  things  of  life 
in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity.  Some  years  after  he  had  become  well  settled 
and  with  a  good  sized  family  around  him,  there  came  to  town  an  itinerant 
Methodist  preacher  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Crawford.  He  is  heard  of  later 
as  Presiding  Elder  in  New  England.  He  evidently  believed  in  having  some- 
thing doing  for  during  the  two  years  of  his  stay  there  was  a  sweeping  revi- 
val in  which  nearly  three  hundred  persons  professed  conversion.  It  was  said 
there  was  scarcely  a  house  in  town  missed  by  this  work  of  grace.  At  this 
time  Timothy  and  Nabby  came  forward  to  join  the  Methodist  church.  He 
was  a  steward  for  a  time,  attending  church  on  the  North  Road  at  the  first 
Methodist  meeting  house  erected  in  town  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
home  by  the  road.  No  doubt  he  was  an  earlier  attendant  at  the  services 
held  in  the  homes,  barns  or  groves  of  the  people  before  the  meeting  house 
was  built.  All  his  children  who  grew  to  years  were  church  members,  the 
three  who  remained  in  Barnard  were  identified  with  the  Barnard  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  Discipline  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  the  edition  of  1812  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Timothy  and  Nabby  Newton.  For  many  years  it  was  in  possession  of  their 
grand-daughter,  Minerva  (Newton)  Paige,  and  by  her  was  presented  to  the 
present  owner  with  a  full  statement  of  the  former  ownership. 

The  Methodists  of  Barnard  as  a  part  of  the  old  Vershire  Circuit  doubtless 
held  meetings  in  town  early  but  their  real  importance  begins  to  be  recogniz- 
ed when  Barnard  is  made  the  head  of  a  circuit,  extending  from  Rochester  to 
Hartford  and  from  Brookfield  to  Bridgewater,  in  1801,  and  Joseph  Crawford 
serves  them  as  pastor  for  two  years,  during  which  time  the  revival  noted 
elsewhere  took  place.  In  1803  Crawford  was  made  Presiding  Elder  and  serv- 
ed for  two  years  on  the  Vermont  District  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
State.  From  1803  to  1814  two  pastors  were  assigned  to  the  Barnard  Circuit 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  1809  and  1812.  The  first  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  building  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  Barnard  about  1803,  probably 
as  a  result  of  the  great  revival  and  during  the  last  part  of  the  second  year's 
pastorate  of  Crawford  or  on  the  year  following  while  he  was  the  Presiding 
Elder.  It  was  built  on  what  is  called  the  North  Road  and  stood  in  what  is 
now  the  front  part  of  the  North  Road  Burying-ground.  Within  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  writer  the  foundation  stones  were  in  evidence  but  they  have  been 
removed  and  the  space  is  now  occupied  by  graves.  The  building  was  a  frame 
structure,  with  rude  seats  and  no  provision  for  heating.  Undoubtedly  the 
foot  stove  the  writer  has  was  carried  there  many  times  to  help  make  com- 
fortable the  worshipers  from  the  Newton  home.  In  1837  a  new  church  was 
built  by  the  Methodists  at  ** Center  Barnard".  The  society  had  prospered 
and  was  able  to  build  again  and  then  the  old  house  stood  three  and  a  half 
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miles  from  the  village  and  on  account  of  location  did  not  accomodate  the  peo- 
ple of  a  large  part  of  the  town.  This  house  was  occupied  until  1863  when 
it  was  sold  to  the  town  for  a  town  house  and  the  society  purchased  and  re- 
paired the  house  of  the  Congregational  church  which  stood  on  an  eminence 
near  by.  So  Methodism  has  occupied  three  houses  of  worship  in  Barnard,  in 
addition  to  the  Union  Meeting  House  at  East  Barnard,  as  well  as  number- 
less kitchens,  barns  and  groves  of  the  earlier  days.  The  society  has  an  hon- 
orable record  in  the  town. 

Although  Timothy  Newton  was  possessed  of  considerable  property  during 
his  life,  ready  money  was  not  often  to  be  had.  All  trading  was  by  barter 
and  silver  once  in  ones  possession  was  not  readily  parted  with.  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  writer  is  a  Spanish  Milled  Dollar,  or  Piece  of  Eight,  of  the  year 
1787.  This  was  in  the  possession  of  Timothy  and  Nabby  for  many  years 
and  was  the  only  money  of  any  account  they  saw  for  several  years.  It  was 
kept  safely  stowed  away  in  an  old  stocking  foot  back  of  the  big  chimney. 
The  piece  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Two  American  half  cents, 
one  of  1806  and  one  of  1809,  are  from  the  same  source. 

The  Wright  Family. 


Children  of  James  Wright  and  Patience 


James,  m.  June  18,  1766,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Hunt.    She  died  Oc- 
tober 3,  1779,  aged  33  years.    They  had  Rhoda,  bapt.  Dec.  15,1777. 
Thomas  Martin,  b.  1751;  d.  May  22,  1839;  m.(l)  December  19,  1776, 
Elizabeth  Newton;  m.  (2) September  2,  1801,  Sarah  Black. 
Silas,  m.  February  15,  1781,  Mercy  Hayford  and  had  Bathsheba. 

Thomas  Martin  Wright  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.     He  responded  to  the 
Lexington  Alarm.    He  was  Corporal  and  with  him  was  Timothy  Newton. 
He  moved  to  Barnard  before  1780,  in  which  year  he  was  captured  by  Indians. 

The  Congregational  Church  of  Barnard  was  re-organized  April  20,  1802. 
The  articles  of  agreement  were  signed  by  Thomas  M.  Wright  and  John  New- 
ton. 

From  the  record  of  Marks  for  Cattle  and  Sheep  in  Barnard,  1815  is  the  fol- 
lowing, "Thomas  M.  Wright  cross  of  the  Right  Ear  a  swallows  tail  in  the 
Left." 
25—37  Children  of  Thomas  Martin  Wright  and  Elizabeth  Newton. 


200  Orpha,  b.  March  4,  1779  in  Hardwick;  Mass.  d.  March  10,  1779. 

201  Elizabeth,  b.  September  22,  1780  in  Hardwick,  Mass. 

202  Sarah,  ib.  in  Barnard,  February  15,  1783;  m.  August  30,  1808,  John  Ellis 

of  Barnard,  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 

203  James,  b.  in  Barnard,  August  14,  1785;  m.  March  7,  1816,  Sally  Flagg 

who  died  January  5,  1883  aged  87  years,  6  months  and  6  days. 

204  Asenath,  b.  March  4,  1788:  m. Cole. 

37—203  Children  of  James  Wright  and  Sally  Flagg. 


205  Mary  Ann,  b.  March  5,  1817;  m.  in  Barnard,  February  28,  1841,  Samuel 
Richardson  of  Claremont,  N.  H.  and  had  four  children  of  whom  two 
were  living  in  1895. 
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37—203  Children  of  James  Wright  and  Sally  Flagg  [Concluded]. 
206  Lucy  Maria,  b.  August  19,  1818;  d.  January  30,  1908  in  Barnard;  m.  (1) 
November  6,  1839,  Charles  A.  Townsend;  m.  (2)  Horace  Hatch. 

210  Elizabeth,  b.  October  1,  1820;  m.  Oliver  Townsend  and  had  seven  chil- 

dren of  whom  four  were  living  in  1895. 

211  Thomas  Martin,  b.  August  23,  1822;  d.  September  19, 1865;  m.  Novem- 

ber 2,  1844,  Abigail  Townsend,  daughter  of  Deacon  George  Townsend 
and  Alice  Carver  of  Barnard.     She  died  March  22,  1874,  aged  49  years, 

212  5  months  and  20  days.  They  had  George  who  married,  February  28, 
1874,  EloiseGilson,  daughter  of  Leonard  and  Fanny  Gilson  of  Gaysville. 
She  died  April  4,  1896,  aged  47  years,  4  months  and  13  days.    The  only 

213  other  child  was  Abbie  who  married  November  1870,  Albert  Silas  New- 
ton and  died  July  1,  1889,  aged  40  years,  7  months  and  1  day. 

217  Sarah,  b.  November  29,  1824;  m.  Clark  Cook  of  Barnard  and  had  three 
children  who  were  named  Adeline,  Agnes  and  Wesley.  Cook  was  a 
Union  soldier  and  died  during  the  Civil  War. 

221  James,  b.  May  4,  1827;  d.  July  4,  1875;  m.  Ellen  Pierce  of  Barnard,  and 
had  James  Frank,  b.  December  8,  1867,  living  in  1909  and  Mary  Alice, 
b.  December  23,  1870;  m.  Seth,  son  of  Charles  Aikens  of  Barnard. 

224  William  Henry,  b.  September  1,  1829;  d.  unmarried,  November  2  or  3 
1896. 

The  House 

The  first  Newton  house  in  Barnard  was  built  of  logs  and  stood  not  far  from 
the  present  pent  road  running  between  the  upper  lots  and  through  the  pas- 
ture. No  cellar  was  made  under  the  house  but  a  *  *  cellar  hole ' '  was  dug  near 
by,  roofed  over  with  logs  and  covered  with  dirt.  Entrance  was  gained  eith- 
er by  a  trap  door  or  through  a  passage  way  under  ground.  The  old  well,  which 
was  filled  up  by  the  writer  when  a  boy  at  home,  was  twelve  rods  west  of  the 
present  main  road  and  one  rod  north  of  the  pent  road  in  the  orchard  lot.  The 
first  house  must  have  been  near  this  and  may  have  been  on  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  pent  road  for  the  road  did  not  at  first  go  up  the  hill  at  that 
point.  Moreover  the  main  high-way  was  further  to  the  west  where  it  passed 
the  house  than  is  the  present  road.  Just  how  long  this  house  was  used  is 
not  certain  but  it  was  probably  given  up  early  in  the  century  for  when  Earle 
(46)  Newton  was  married  he  went  to  keeping  house  in  the  "shop"  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so.  In  1816  a  bond  tells  that  Earle  was  still  living  in  the  shop 
and  Timothy,  his  father,  was  in  the  frame  house  and  reserved  the  frame 
house  for  his  especial  use.  They  had  moved  down  near  the  brook  on  account 
of  the  water  power  for  the  cider  mill  and  shop  and  because  it  offered  a  bet- 
ter location  for  the  house.  The  shop  in  which  Earle  lived  seems  to  have  been 
a  makeshift  because  the  second  house  was  not  large  enough  for  the  two  fam- 
ilies. At  the  time  Earle  was  married  there  were  five  other  children  in  the 
home  —  and  it  was  not  a  large  house.  The  shop  stood  on  the  bank  wall  by 
the  brook  not  far  from  the  present  elm  tree,  south  of  the  house.  On  the 
bank  wall  was  the  cider  mill  run  by  an  overshot  water  wheel  which  stood 
near  the  present  butternut  tree  opposite  the  end  of  the  shed.  The  remains  of 
the  old  wheel  and  the  flume  carried  on  logs  cobbed  up  are  well  remembered 
by  the  writer.    In  this  building  also  was  an  arrangement  for  sawing  wood  with 
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a  drag  saw.  The  shop  was  where  the  present  wood  shed  now  stands  and 
connected  with  the  cider  mill.  The  space  between  the  shop  and  the  mill  was 
used  as  a  wood  shed.  There  was  a  drive  way  through  the  shed  where  the 
end  of  the  present  shed  now  is.  In  this  shop  was  a  big  stone  chimney  and  a 
fire  place  and  in  the  one  room  down  stairs  there  was  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to 
the  loft  above  which  was  always  an  unfinished  chamber.  This  shop  and  wood 
shed  was  standing  until  about  1880  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  present  shed. 
It  was  near  the  old  log  house  that  Timothy  (36)  Newton  was  captured  by 
Indians  as  he  was  burning  logs.  When  he  first  saw  the  old  chief  coming  to- 
ward him  he  was  standing  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  large  elm  tree  which  had 
been  torn  up  by  the  wind  or  thrown  down  by  other  trees  falling  on  it  and  had 
thrown  up  considerable  earth  on  its  roots.  The  spot  is  about  one  rod  east  of 
the  main  highway  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  end  of  the  pent  road.  The 
spot  is  marked  by  a  marble  slab  about  five  inches  by  nine  inches  and  stand- 
ing about  two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  ground.  It  was  placed  there  by 
W.  M.  Newton  in  June,  1907. 

25—38  Children  of  Gideon  Newton  and  Betsey  Spooner. 


81  Fannie,  b.  October  28,  1788;  d.  "About  twenty  years  old."  1813,  Spooner. 

82  Anson,  b.  November  9,  1790;  d.  March  30,  1867;  m.  January  1, 1817,  Sarah 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sally  Egary  Steward;  b.  in  Barnard, 
April  7,  1798. 

83  Betsey,  b.  August  31,  1796;  d.  October  20,  1872;  m.  1824,  Elkanah  Stew- 

ard and  moved  to  Pike,  New  York.     Children:    Silas,  b.  May  3,  1825. 
John,  b.  about  1829.     Henry,  b.  1861.     Elizabeth. 

84  Harriette,  b.  November  10,  1798;  d.  November  22,  1869;  m.  Alvin  Ban- 

nister.    Children:    Henry,  b.  1826.     Elizabeth,  b.  1827.     Lydia,d.  De- 
cember 7,  1862.     Gideon,  d.  May  9,  1867. 

85  Lydia,  b.  January  23,  1800;  d.  unmarried  June  5,  1879. 

86  Silas,  b.  May  7,  1802;  d.  April  30,  1872;  m.  January  1, 1829,  Emily  Dillen- 

ough,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sally  Steward  of  Barnard. 

25—40  Children  of  Silas  Newton  and  Naomi  Washburn. 


108  Gardner,  b.  October  9,  1789. 

109  Lucetta,  b.  January  2,  1792;  m.  March  14,  1814,  Simeon  Knowles. 

110  Clarinda,  b.  September  11,  1794;  d,  unmarried  February  9,  1865. 

111  Laura,  b.  February  3,  1796;  m.  January  7,  1821,  Orsamus  Hunt. 

112  RuFUS  Washburn,  b.  March  27,  1798;  d.  unmarried  September  18,  1861. 

113  Merrick,  b.  May  21,  1801.  114  Caroline,  b.  October  23,  1803. 
115  Silas  Wesson,  b.  Dec.  29,  1805.    116  John  Calvin,  b.  August  19,  1810. 

The  first  deed  of  land  to  Gideon  (38)  Newton  was  from  Seth  Hudson  of 
Dummerston,  Vermont,  October  1,  1784  for  two  hundred  acres  and  the  price 
was  £125.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  was  in  Capt.  Josiah  Fay's 
Co.  of  minute  men  and  militia  which  marched  on  the  alarm  of  April  19,  1775. 
He  was  under  fifteen  years  of  age  and  served  thirty  one  days.  He  was  also 
in  Capt.  Timothy  Page's  Co.  July  5,  1780  to  October  10,  1780  at  West  Point. 

Anson  (82)  Newton  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  November  13,  1837  he 
removed  from  Barnard  with  his  family  to  Cherry  Creek,  New  York. 
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38—82  Children  of  Anson  Newton  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Steward. 


121  Samuel  Steward,  b.  June  12,  1818;  d.  August  31,  1869;  m.  December 
27, 1859,  Cynthia  A.,  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Matilda  Weaver  of  Arkw- 
right,  New  York  and  had  Effie,  b.  March  28,  1862;  m.  November  13, 
1884,  J.  William  Smith.  Sarah,  b.  January  24, 1869;  m.  January  18, 1888, 
Herbert  L.  Weaver.     Samuel  Steward  Newton  was  a  carpenter. 

124  Fannie,  b.  December  20,  1820;  m.   (1)  April  1840,  Silas  James;  m.  (2) 

March  7, 1860,  Horatio  Pope.  She  had  by  first  marriage,  OrHn,  b.  1842; 
d.  1863.  Albertis,  b.  1844;  d.  1863.  Ellen,  b.  April  5,  1846;  d. Novem- 
ber 8,  1888;  m.  1871,  Monroe  Fairbanks.     Henry,  b.  March  2,  1848. 

125  LuRENZA,  b.  January  1,  1825;  d.  November  4,  1889;  m.  September  29, 

1850,  Deles  Davison;  d.  April  27,  1864.  Children:  Theodore,  d.  when 
about  33  years  of  age.  Luke.  Hattie,  b.  December  1859;  m.  Charles 
Smith.  Nellie,  b.  1861;  m.  Milton  Williams.  Mary  Belle,  b.  Decem- 
ber 1863;m.  Joseph  Opdyke. 

126  Jasper,  b.  Septembsr  19,  1826;  m.  November  30, 1870,  the  widow  of  his 

brother,  Samuel  Steward,  and  had  Anson,  b.  April  17,  1872.  Jessie 
W.,  b.  March  6,  1873;  m.  March  6,  1895,  Homer  Weaver. 

129  Elizabeth,  b.  September  9,  1828;  d.  January  27, 1871;  m.  January,  1853, 

Thomas  D.  Farrington  and  had  Julia,  George  and  Carrie. 

130  Harriette,  b.  April  20,  1831;  d.  May  20,  1891;  m.  February  15,  1849, 

Almenson  Hadley.  They  had  Anna,  b.  May  31, 1850;  d.  March  27, 1890; 
m.  September  12,  1867,  George  Kent.  Helen,  b.  September  20,  1851; 
m.  June  1,  1871,  Lewis  Ward. 

131  George  Gideon,  b.  September  10,  1835;  d.  July  7,  1862:  m.  December 

29,  1859,  Samantha  Goddard.     They  had  Helen,  b.  February  13,  1861; 
m.  William  Walsh  and  had  one  child. 
133  Emily  P.,  b.  November  2,  1839;  m.  December  31,  1857,  Clark  B.  Smith 
and  had  Lurenza,  b.  December  11,  1858;  d.  March  27,  1860. 

38—86  Children  of  Silas  Newton  and  Emily  Dillenough  Steward. 


156  Chauncey,  d.  aged  two  years  and  six  months. 

157  Franklin,  b.  1827;  d.  1855,  m.  Francese  Putnam  of  Bethel,  Vermont. 

158  Sarah,  b.  May  1837;  m.  E.  Mayo  and  had  Grace,  born  1859. 

160  Jennie  Emily,  b.  April  17,  1839;  m.  June  13,  1864,  John  Bradley  Trevor 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  had  Jeannette  Newton,  b.  August  16, 1869;  m. 
April  18,  1894, Wilmot  Grant  Peirce.  John,  b.  August  24, 1877;  d.  April 
24,  1879.     J.  B.  Trevor's  funeral  was  held  March  2,  1912. 

163  George  Gideon,  b.  October  20,  1842;  m.  April  24,  1877,  Abbie  Howe  and 
had  Trevor,  Elsie  and  Abbie. 

167  Albert  Silas,  b.  1845;  m.  (1)  November  1870;  Abbie,  daughter  of  Thom- 
as Martin  Wright  and  Abigail  Townsend  and  had  George  b.  February 
8,  1878.  m.  (2)  1894,  Mrs.  Lois  (Sharp  Brown)  Mason;  d.  1907,  of  Staf- 
ford, Vermont. 

169  Lurenza,  b.  November  7,  1848;  d.  unmarried  April  12,  1895. 

170  Abbie,  b.  1850;  m.  September  24,  1872  or  1874,  George  Armstrong  of 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  had  Frank  Newton,  b.  July  5,  1878. 
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If  we  call  the  "shop"  on  the  Timothy  Newton  farm  a  makeshift  for  a 
house  then  the  second  house  was  the  frame  house  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  brick  house.  It  was  a  story  and  a  half  high  for  in  a  written 
agreement  between  Earle  Newton  and  his  mother  she  reserves  the  right  to 
occupy  the  "south  square  room"  and  the  chamber  over  the  said  room  and  in 
the  same  paper  it  is  stated  her  husband  occupied  this  house  until  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  frame  house  was  a  carriage  house  standing  on  the 
bank  wall  near  the  brook.  This  was  removed  to  a  place  near  the  large  rock 
in  the  garden  when  the  new  brick  house  was  built  and  there  served  as  a  bee 
house. 

Water  for  the  frame  house  and  all  subsequent  houses  was  obtained  from  a 
well  about  a  rod  north  of  the  house.  The  well  was  twenty  six  feet  deep,  the 
water  was  always  cool  and  was  considered  a  good  supply.  About  1898  the 
spring  of  water  above  the  upper  mowing  was  piped  into  the  house.  This  is 
an  abundant  supply  of  soft  water  with  sufficient  fall  to  be  of  good  service  at 
the  house. 

The  Old  Frame  House. 

Reconstructed  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  knew  it  and  from  docu- 
mentary evidence. 

The  first  frame  house  stood  where  the  present  brick  house  now  stands  on 
the  Newton  farm.  It  was  doubtless  a  story  and  a  half  high  and  there  were 
entrances  on  every  side  except  the  east.  Later  the  west  door  communicated 
with  the  brick  house  which  was  later  built.  As  the  first  brick  house  was  on 
a  higher  foundation  than  this  frame  house  it  was  necessary  to  go  down  two 
steps  to  get  from  the  brick  house  into  the  frame  house.  As  one  entered  the 
south  door  into  a  hall  way  in  which  were  the  stairs,  he  might  turn  to  the  left 
into  a  bed  room,  which  also  had  a  door  out  of  its  west  side,  or  he  might  turn 
to  the  right  and  enter  the  "square  room"  which  Nabby  reserved  for  her  own 
use  in  her  last  days,  or  he  might  pass  to  the  end  of  the  hall  and  enter  the 
large  living  room  in  the  north  east  corner  which  served  the  double  purpose 
of  kitchen  and  dining  room.  In  the  north  west  corner  was  the  buttry  or  pan- 
try. Near  the  center  of  the  house  was  the  foundations  of  the  large  square 
chimney,  containing  the  fireplaces  and  the  brick  oven.  The  second  story 
was  finished  into  sleeping  rooms,  or  more  likely  was  not  finished  save  for  the 
setting  of  a  partition  or  two.  In  the  "square  room"  which  was  also  the 
spare  room,  if  it  could  be  spared  from  the  use  of  the  rather  large  family, 
was  a  small  fire  place  in  the  back  of  the  large  chimney.  Here  was  a  high 
posted  bedstead  with  copperplate  curtains,  a  goose  feather  bed  with  plenty 
of  woolen  sheets  and  blankets,  and  to  top  all  a  blue  and  white  counterpane. 
There  was  a  straight  backed,  splint  bottomed  rocker  and  one  or  two  arm 
chairs  cf  the  Windsor  style.  This  room  boasted  the  looking  glass.  The 
glass  was  about  twelve  by  eighteen  inches  in  size  while  above  it  in  the  same 
frame  was  a  picture  on  glass  of  a  ship  under  full  sail.  The  frame  was  of  the 
usual  colonial  style  with  overhanging  top  and  gilt  balls  pending  in  a  row. 
In  the  house  was  another  glass  which  had  a  native  wood  frame  and  a  gilded 
spread  eagle  on  the  top.  In  this  same  room  was  the  writing  desk  with  its 
sloping  top  aad  brass  handles.  The  desk  was  made  of  curly  maple  which 
grew  on  the  farm.  The  desk  has  never  been  out  of  the  family.  In  the  south 
west  sleeping  room  were  the  usual  furnishings  of  a  common  sleeping  apart- 
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ment  and  a  chest  of  two  drawers.  The  pantry  had  shelves  on  three  sides  of 
it  with  a  low  and  broad  shelf  in  front  of  the  one  small  window.  In  the  kitch- 
en or  living  room  was  the  great  fire  place,  large  enough  to  take  in  a  six  foot 
back  log  and  fitted  with  its  andirons,  crane  and  pot  hooks.  Beside  it  stood 
the  settle  which  I  have  seen  in  the  old  shop.  It  had  a  high  back  and  sides 
to  keep  cfl^  the  wind  and  under  the  seat,  which  turned  up,  was  a  place  con- 
venient for  keeping  such  things  as  needed  to  be  at  hand  and  yet  out  of  the 
way.  On  one  side  of  the  fire  place  was  the  brass  handled  shovel  and  tongs 
and  on  the  other  side  hung  the  old  leather  bellows  for  blowing  the  fire.  A 
narrow  mantle  was  above  the  fire  place  on  which  stood  the  two  brass  candle 
sticks  which  later  were  given  to  Elutheria  Blodgett  in  the  division  of  her 
mother's  property,  as  were  also  the  six  silver  tea  spoons.  On  the  mantle 
was  the  tankard  and  the  pewter  porringer.  Above  the  mantle  hung  the  old 
flint  lock  gun  and  powder  horn.  The  gun  was  a  French  piece  which  Timothy 
brought  from  Canada  when  he  escaped  from  the  Indians.  The  old  * 'grand- 
father's clock"  stood  in  the  room  and  lazily  ticked  out  the  hours.  There 
were  six  straight  backed,  splint  bottomed  chairs  in  the  living  room.  Many 
of  the  household  utensils  were  of  hone  maiufactura.  The  chopping  tray 
was  worked  out  of  a  log  which  had  been  split  through  the  middle.  The  mor- 
tar was  likewise  made  in  the  end  of  a  stick  of  wood.  The  broom  was  whit- 
tled from  a  stick  of  birch.  The  pails  were  made  of  wood  with  wooden  hoops 
and  bails.  The  piggin,  which  served  as  a  dipper  of  large  capacity,  was  a 
bucket  with  one  stave  longer  than  the  rest.  The  small  dippers  were  made 
of  gourds.  The  milk  pans  were  of  earthern  ware.  The  common  spoons 
were  of  pewter  and  the  forks  had  bone  handles  and  had  two  tines.  On  state 
occasions  Nabby  brought  out  six  solid  silver  tea  spoons  and  a  silver  table  spoon 
from— she  knew  where.  About  the  house  were  the  wool  and  flax  wheels  and 
the  loom.  The  vile  smelling  dye  pot  had  its  place  somewhere  about  the  prem- 
ises. The  old  brass  warming  pan,  brightly  scoured,  held  a  place  of  honor 
while  the  foot  stove  of  tin,  encased  in  a  wood  frame  and  having  an  iron  skillet 
to  hold  the  coals,  was  never  far  away  and  was  an  indispensible  companion  in 
the  family  pew  when  they  went  to  meeting  at  the  old  meeting  house  on  the 
North  Road,  for  in  the  meeting  house  there  were  no  stoves  or  fire  places. 
The  family  wore  the  ordinary  homespun,  very  plain  and  coarse.  Yet  Timo- 
thy had  a  considerable  wardrobe  as  the  inventory  of  his  estate  shows  and 
Nabby  appeared  dressed  up  in  silk  dress  and  shawl  and  silk  gloves,  wearing 
a  gold  ring  and  carrying  her  snulf  box,  and  there  were  several  large  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs in  the  house.  Timothy  and  Nabby  could  make  as  smart  an  appear- 
ance as  any  of  their  neighbors  when  they  wanted  to. 

The  Brigham  Family. 


Captain  Asa  Brigham  [Major  Asa+,  Davids,  Thomas^,  Thomas^]  ,  b.  Septem- 
ber 10,  1758;  d.  in  Barnard,  1839;  m.  December  25,  1783,  Sally,  daughter  of 
Timothy  Newton  and  Sarah  Merrick  of  Hardwick,  Mass.  He  was  in  the  Rev- 
olution, served  in  Rhode  Island  in  1778  in  Col.  Josiah  Whitney's  Regt.  He 
was  Captain  of  the  Second  Company  of  Militia  of  Shrewsbury  in  1774. 
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25—39  Children  of  Captain  Asa  Brigham  and  Sally  Newton. 


87  Sophia,  b.  February  24,  1786;  d.  December  27,  1792. 

88  Chloe,  b.  July  16,  1789;  d.  September  24,  1860;  m.  Zephaniah  Sherman. 

89  Sally,  b.  May  2,  1792;  d.  May  5,  1792. 

90  Sally,  b.  June  16,  1794;  d.  October  28,  1796. 

91  Alden,  b.  October  28,  1796;  d.  April  2,  1872:  m.  January  22,  1822,  Lydia 

Lathrop  Smith,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Bethia  Smith;  b.  April  5,  1794; 
d.  April  2,  1872.  Children;  Alden,  b.  1823;  died  in  infancy.  Adelia  E. , 
b.  August  16,  1824;  d.  October  14,  1892;  m.  April  23,  1844,  Ebenezer 
Wolcott.  Sarah,  b.  September  24,  1827;  m.  George  Augustus  Chedel. 
(Dr.)  Charles  Wesley,  b.  May  17,  1831;  m.  (1)  January  24,  1859,  Mary 
L.  Cox,  daughter  of  George  and  Louisa  Cox  of  Barnard;  m.  (2)  March 
28,  1864,  Sarah  L.  Cox,  sister  of  Mary  L.  Cox.  Dennis  Smith,  b.  Dec- 
ember 9, 1834;  d.  October  4,  1910;  m.  (1)  May  4,  1859,  Fannie  B.  Gam- 
bell  of  Randolph,  Vermont,  daughter  of  Orrin  and  Louisa  Gambell;  d. 
January  22, 1873;  m.  (2)  December  24, 1873,  Louisa  Moore  of  Fairhaven. 

92  Polly,  b.  September  8,  1798;  died  young. 

93  Asa,  b.  November  2,  1801;  d.  in  Iowa,  October  3,  1880;  m.  October  10, 

1825,  Almira  Willard;  b.  October  10,  1807;  d.  January  27,  1880.  Child- 
ren: Ezra  Willard,  b.  April  10,  1826;  d.  in  Detroit.  July  16,  1853;  m. 
1853.  Josiah  Asa,  b.  February  2,  1829;  m.  (1)  1853,  Sarah  J.  GilHland 
who  died  in  1855;  m.  (2)  September  16,  1858,  Mary  V.  Remley.  Lur- 
inza  A.,  b.  August  5,  1832;  d.  November  12,  1893;  m.  August  28,  1861, 
Eldridge  Green.  Rosetta  E.,  b.  February  18,  1835;  m.  March  3,  1863, 
Washington  Prather.  Alpheus,  b.  July  8,  1843;  d.  at  Conneaut,  Ohio, 
February  27,  1850.  Albertus  Buel,  b.  March  7,  1848;  m.  (1)  May  10, 
1869,  Jennie  Fuller;  m.  (2)  May  10,  1893,  Mrs.  Lucas. 

Timothy [25] Newton's  five  oldest  children  emigrated  to  Barnard.  John, 
the  oldest  child,  was  the  first  to  come  in  1775  and  bought  land  near  Thomas 
Freeman's  on  the  road  from  Barnard  village  to  East  Barnard,  about  half  way 
between  the  two  villages  and  about  a  half  mile  from  the  Gambell  school  house. 
He  remained  here  through  the  winter  of  1775  as  we  have  seen.  With  the 
exception  of  what  time  he  spent  in  the  army  he  was  doubtless  there  continu- 
ously after  that  time.  The  other  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  set- 
tled on  Locus  Creek.  Timothy  was  the  first  of  this  group  to  come  and  fol- 
lowing him  came  Elizabeth  who  had  already  buried  her  first  born  daughter, 
Orpha,  in  Hardwick.  Gideon  came  and  settled  further  down  the  creek  at 
the  place  now  occupied  by  his  grand  son,  Albert  Silas  Newton.  Sarah  was 
the  last  to  arrive.  Her  husband  bought  one  of  the  lots  Timothy  purchased 
and  settled  to  the  north  of  and  adjoining  the  land  settled  by  Timothy  New- 
ton. The  farms  joined  each  other  and  no  one  was  far  from  relatives.  Gid- 
eon and  Sarah  had  not  come  to  town  when  the  Indians  raided  the  settlement 
and  carried  off  captive  Timothy  Newton,  Thomas  Martin  Wright  and  Prince 
Haskell  of  Barnard  and  David  Stone  of  Bethel.     See  Indian  Raid. 

When  Abigail  Newton  first  came  to  Barnard  she  walked  the  last  few  miles 
and  carried  her  flax  wheel  in  her  hands.  It  was  the  last  stage  of  her  bridal 
journey.  This  was  told  to  Moses  Cheney  by  her  youngest  daughter,  Eliza - 
beth(Newton)Chamberlin. 
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August  9,  1780  the  Indians  captured  Timothy (36)Newton,  Thomas  Martin 
Wright,  his  brother  in  law,  and  Prince  Haskell  who  all  lived  on  Locus  Creek. 
Abigail  Newton  and  Elizabeth  Wright  were  enceiente,  and  immediately  after 
the  raid,  as  the  whole  region  was  in  unsettled  condition,  they  were  taken  on 
horse  back  to  Hardwick,  Massachusetts.  Here  was  born,  September  22, 
Elizabeth  Wright  and  almost  one  month  later  Ann  Newton  was  born.  These 
cousins  were  born  while  the  fathers  were  captives  in  Canada.  See  the  In- 
dian Raid. 

From  Thompson's  Gazetteer  down  all  accounts  of  this  affair  give  it  as  John 
Newton,  instead  of  Timothy,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  but  John  was  living 
four  miles  away  in  the  Cox  neighborhood  and  was  Sargent  of  the  militia  com- 
pany that  chased  the  Indians  out  of  town  and  up  to  Stockbridge.  See  Ver- 
mont Revolutionary  Rolls. 

The  hardships  incident  to  those  early  days  closely  cemented  the  families  of 
the  neighborhood.  They  were  accustomed  to  gather  in  some  one  of  the  homes 
to  commemorate  the  capture  of  the  three  men  and  to  keep  fresh  the  events 
of  those  stirring  times.  Haskell's  son  married  Newton's  daughter  and  the 
famiHeswere  very  friendly.  The  Indians  did  not  burn  the  houses  of  the  set- 
tlers in  Barnard  nor  kill  their  cattle.  There  were  no  children  in  the  homes 
where  captives  were  taken  and  the  women  were  not  disturbed.  It  was  an 
orderly  raid  as  such  things  go.  The  suspense  concerning  the  fate  of  the  men 
was  something  terrible  for  the  women  to  endure  for  they  had  heard  of  Indian 
mercy. 

The  Steward  Family. 

Children  of  Samuel  Steward  and  Sally  Egary. 


25-49  Lyman,  b.  May  17, 1795;  d.  September  7,  1855;  m.  June  19,  1817,  Rock- 
salaney  Newton.  Children:  Cordelia,  b.  1818;  d,  November  3,  1822. 
Lyman,  b.  1824;  d.  unmarried  April 5, 1883.  Roxy  Ann,  b.  1828;  d.  Jan- 
uary 11, 1859;  m.  H.  L.  Ward  of  Kansas  City.  Had  no  children.  Azro, 
d.  March  13,  1907  at  South  Barnard,  Vermont;  m.  his  cousin  Lorainne 
(Wilson)  Moore  and  had  no  children.  Mary  P.,  d.  unmarried  1903(?). 
Gardner  E.,  b.  August  20,  1843;  d.  unmarried  August  20,  1868. 
Benjamin,  b.  December  11,  1795;  d.  September  8,  1802. 

38—82  Sally,  b.  April  7,  1797;  m.  January  1,  1817,  Anson  Newton. 
Daniel,  b.  Jnne  13,  1801. 

Elisa,  b.  August  7,  1807;  m.  September  2,  1829,  Moses  Nutting  of 
Waitsfield.  In  the  record  of  her  marriage  her  name  is  given  as  Eliz- 
abeth. 

38-86  Emily,  b.  January  13,  1810;  m.  January  1,  1829,  Silas  Newton. 

Samuel  Steward  took  the  freeman's  oath  in  Barnard,  1791. 

The  Chamberlin  Family 

William  Chamberlin  married  (1)  Elizabeth .     She  died  in  Barnard,  July 

20,  1790.     He  married  (2),  October  21,  1790,  Meubah  Stevens. 
Children  of  William  Chamberlin  and  Elizabeth . 


Luther,  b.  April  2,  1783.  James  Symons,  b.  January  2,  1786. 

Abel,  b.  February  15,  1788.  Elizabeth,  b.  April  9,  1790. 
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Children  of  William  Chamberlin  and  Meuba  Stevens. 

Lucy,  b.  October  20,  1791. 

33-50  Clark,  b.  July  3,  1795;  d.  June  14,  1877;  m.  July  1,  1818,  Elizabeth 

Newton.     Child:     Luther,  b.  April  11,  1827;  d.  February  15,  1885'  m. 

March  12,  1850,  Lenora  Topliff  of  Barnard;  b.  July  7,  1833. 

The  ChamberHn  home  in  Barnard  was  on  the  North  Road,  about  a  half  mile 
north  of  the  village.    It  is  one  of  the  best  places  on  the  road.    The  family  were 
all  members  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Barnard. 
25—36  Children  of  Timothy  Newton  and  Abigail  Earle. 


43  Ann,  b.  October  21,  1780  in  Hardwick,  Massachusetts  where  her  mother 

had  gone  after  the  Indian  raid;  d.  October  25,  1780. 

44  Barnabas,  b.  March  5,  1782;  d.  November  30,  1803. 

45  JosiAH,  b.  March  5,  1784;  d.  in  Alexander,  N.  Y.,  November  19,  1846. 

46  Earle,  b.  March  6,  1787;  d.  October  19,  1865  (town  records  say  29);  m. 

February  22,  1813,  Myra,  oldest  daughter  and  third  child  of  Robert 
Deane  (Pauls,  Seth4,  Ezras,  Walter^,  Williams)  and  Eunice  Billings 
(Daniels,  Samuek,  Samuels,  Samuel^,  Richard*,)  of  Barnard,  b.  De- 
cember 23,  1789;  d.  January  30,  1861.  ^ 

47  Elutheria,  b.  October  27,  1791;  d.  August  19,  1881  at  Jefferson,  Wiscon- 

sin; m.  (1)  December  7,  1815,  Edwin  Wilder,  son  of  Prince  and  Leah 
(Richardson)  Haskell;  b.  in  Barnard,  September  29,  1789;  d.  February 
21,  1826;  m.  (2)  Joseph  BlodgettJr.  Children:  Elutheria  A veline,  b. 
August  30,  1816;  d.  April  10,  1830.  Edward  Wellington,  b.  November 
29,  1819;  m.  August  31,  1856,  Maria  Briggs.  George  W.,  b.  November 
11,  1822;  d.  August  1863;  m.  Hannah  S.  Cole.  OrlandC,  b.  November 
1,  1824.  Cullen  Wilder,  b.  1826;  d.  April  8,  1828.  By  her  second  hus- 
band Elutheria  had  a  son  Benjamin  and  three  daughters. 

48  Ira,  b.  April  28,  1796;  d.  in  Alexander,  New  York,  August  18,  1877;  m. 

(1)  July  4,  1825,  Mary  Ann  Loomis  of  Alexander;  d.  February  21, 1839, 
aged  38  years;  m.  (2)  Betsey  Frisbie  of  Alexander,  October  22,  1839;  d. 
November  20,  1870.  Children:  Elvira  Ann,  b.  July  15,  1831;  m.  Au- 
gust 6,  1855,  J.  D.  King.  Clark  C,  b.  May  12,  1835;  m.  December  29, 
1856,  Sarah  E.  Lincoln. 

49  RocKSALANEY,  b.  June  24, 1798;  d.  March  5,  1876  in  Barnard;  m.  June  19, 

1817,  Lyman  Steward.     See  Steward  Family. 

50  Elizabeth,  b.  January  25,  1801;  d.  November  24,  1880;  m.  July  1,  1818, 

Clark  Chamberlin  of  Barnard,  son  of  William  and  Meubah  Chamberlin; 
b.  July  3,  1795.  d.  June  14,  1877.     See  Chamberlin  Family. 

51  Barnabas,  b.  November  25,  1806;  d.  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  April  25, 

1883;  m.  January  20,  1831,  Clarissa  French  of  Bethany,  New  York. 
Children:     Seymour,  b.  October  28,  1832;  d.  April  17,  1876.     Erastus 
R.,  b.  January  12,  1835;  m.  January  1,  1861,  Jennie  E.  Hale.     Emily 
E.,  b.  May  5,  1840;  m.  March  16,  1870,  Oscar  G.  Church.     Carlton  W., 
b.  January  8,  1848;  m.  September  20,  1875,  Myra  Servern. 

All  the  children  of  Timothy  Newton,  except  Ann,  were  born  on  the  New- 
ton homestead  in  Barnard. 

Elizabeth  Newton  was  a  very  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  choir. 
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Barnabas  Newton,  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  went  to  New  York  State 
to  work  for  his  brother  Josiah.     In  1836  he  went  to  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Earle  (46)  Newton  resided  on  the  farm  taken  up  by  his  father  Timothy. 
He  was  Captain  of  the  artillery  company  of  the  Second  Regiment,  First  Brig- 
ade, and  Fourth  Division  of  the  State  Militia.  His  commission  is  dated  June 
14,  1822  and  signed  by  Richard  Skinner,  Governor.  Hon.  William  Cullen 
Danforth  says,  "Barnard's  ancient  and  honorable  artillery  company  was  or- 
ganized soon  after  the  war  with  England  in  1812.  It  was  composed  largely 
of  the  first  men  in  town,  who  were  not  only  members,  but  contributed  one  half 
the  expense.  The  state  furnished  the  gun,  carriage,  harnesses  and  equip- 
ment for  one  half  the  original  cost.  Everything  was  new  and  of  the  very 
best  material.  -  -  -  The  men  were  uniformed  in  dark  blue,  trimmed  with 
red,  wore  low  caps  and  short  pompons,  were  armed  with  pistols  and  swords. 
There  was  an  escort  or  mounted  guard  called  the  troop,  consisting  of  twen- 
ty men,  on  the  best  horses  in  town.  Their  caps  were  high  with  a  strip  of 
bear  skin  running  over  the  top  from  front  to  rear,  and  a  red  feather  in  the 
visor.  These  troopers  were  armed  with  two  heavy  single  barrelled  pistols, 
with  flint  locks,  and  carried  long  swords.  When  Gen.  Lafayette  made  his 
tour  through  Vermont  the  artillery  company  made  a  showing,  and  were  high- 
ly complimented  by  the  Gen.  and  his  suite.  Sometime  in  the  thirties  they 
disbanded  and  the  property  went  to  decay."  Earle  Newton  was  in  the  ex- 
pedition which  marched  to  Plattsburgh  in  1814.     (Vt.  Rev.  Rolls.) 

Earle  Newton  was  a  small  man  and  had  considerable  reputation  as  a  light 
weight  wrestler.  For  many  years  he  was  the  acknowledged  champion  of 
the  vicinity.  In  his  later  years  he  was  always  called  "Cap'n  Earle"  for  that 
generation  was  very  particular  about  titles.  He  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Barnard.  He  was  a  steward  as  was 
his  father  before  him.  On  December  30,  1837  the  pews  in  the  meeting  house 
at  "Center  Barnard"  were  sold  at  auction  and  Earle  Newton  bid  off  pew 
number  eight  for  $33.25.  On  the  fourth  of  January  he  paid  for  the  same 
and  received  the  receipt  of  the  Circuit  Stewards. 

Josiah  Churchill (52) Newton  went  to  New  York.  About  1840  he  went  to 
Illanois  and  lived  there  until  1867  when  he  moved  to  Pink  Hill,  Missouri  where 
he  lived  until  his  death. 

Earle  (54)  Newton  went  to  New  York  state  in  1834.      In  1842  he  went  to 
Wisconsin.     In  1853  he  went  to  California  and  returned  in  1856.      In  1857  he 
settled  on  his  farm  in  Sullivan,  Wisconsin  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 
In  1877  he  was  elected  sheriff  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

William  Harrison  Newton  went  to  Wisconsin  in  1843.  He  went  to  Califor- 
nia in  1852  via.  the  Isthmus  and  remained  five  years  in  the  mines.  He  re- 
turned to  Johnstown,  (P.  0.  Milton)  Wis.  and  bought  a  farm  on  which  he  died. 

Two  years  after  Myra  Minerva's  marriage  she  started  overland  for  Cali- 
fornia. After  a  journey  of  over  six  months  they  arrived  at  Downieville,  Oc- 
tober 20,  1853.  They  returned  via.  the  Isthmus  in  1857.  Later  they  moved 
to  Kansas  and  then  returned  to  Barnard  and  spent  their  last  days  in  Egypt, 
Mass.  In  Barnard  they  owned  the  first  farm  north  of  Sodom  and  a  farm  in 
South  Barnard  near  the  school  house. 

Joseph  Blodgett  Newton  went  to  the  gold  fields  of  California  in  1849  and 
followed  mining  all  his  life,  some  of  the  time  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 

Solon  Danforth  Newton  became  the  proprietor  of  the  farm.     His  parents 
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lived  with  him  on  the  Newton  homestead  until  the  time  of  their  death. 
36—46  Children  of  Earle  Newton  and  Myra  Dean. 


52  JosiAH  Churchill,  b.  January  30,  1816;  d.  July  3,  1869;  m.   October  7, 

1851,  Serena  Granville  Moore.  Children:  Lizzie  Virginia,  b.  July  6, 
1852;  d.  March  12,  1888;  m.  September  3,  1868,  Thomas  W.  Smith.  Ida 
Minerva,  b.  August  14,  1854;  living  1906;  m.  September  15,  1870,  Ster- 
ling R.  Smith.  Annie  Dean,  b.  July  22,  1857;  d.  September  25,  1905; 
m.  October  27,  1880,  James  B.  Pallette.  Emma  Paige,  b.  August  23, 
1860;  d.  unmarried  November  22, 1897.  Earle  William,  b,  March  4, 1865. 

53  DiANTHA,  b.  December  15,  1817;  d.  December  10, 1862;  m.  Allen  C,  son  of 

Jerry  and  Lydia  Kendall.  Children:  Monroe  Newton,  b.  Nov.  23, 1842; 
m.  Sept.  20, 1866,  Ida  Brooks.  Albert  Allen,  b.  Feb.  8, 1844;  m.  Aug.  1, 
1874,  Sarah  L.  Collins.  Abbie  Diantha,  b.  Aug.  18,  1847;  m.  Apr.  26, 
1868,  Owen  J.,  son  of  James  M.  and  Emeline  Wood.  Mary  Francese, 
b.  Oct.  27, 1849;  d.unm.  Oct.  1875.  Martha  M.  b.  Oct  27, 1849;  d.  unm. 
Dec.  1868.  Minerva  Antoinette,  b.  Jan.  19,  1851;  m.  W.  E.  Andrews. 
Sarah  Lillian,  b.  Mch.  27,  1853;  d.  Apr.  8,  1878;  m.  Mch.  5,  1877,  Geo. 
E.,  son  of  Leonard  Gilson.  Jennie  Charlotte,  b.  Oct.  30, 1855;  d.  July 
14,  1863.     Frank  LesHe,  b.  Apr.  14,  1857;d.  July  16,  1863. 

54  Earle,  b.  November  5,  1819:  d.  1911;  m.  April  27,  1843,  Mary  H.  Brown 

of  Bethany,  New  York.  Lived  in  Sullivan,  Wisconsin.  Children: 
Hermon  B.,  b.  Apr.  11,  1844;  m.  Jan.  1, 1877,  Matilda  Ransom.  Hattie 
M.,  b.  May  23,  1846;  m.  (1)  Mch.  18,  1873,  Albert  A.  Richards,  m.  (2) 
Nov.  29,  1895,  Harry  C.  May.  Alta  E.,  b.  Apr.  2,  1849;  m.  July  19, 
1891,  A.  G.  Bass.  Joe  B.,  b.  May  17  1852;  d.  Aug.  17,  1853.  Frank 
E.,  b.  Nov.  3,  1857:  m.  July  1,  1880,  Nellie  A.  Yarger.  Mary  M.,  b. 
Sept.  8,  1859;  m.  June  4,  1895,  W.  W.  Burton.     Ada,  b.  June  22, 1866. 

55  James  Monroe,  b.  December  3,  1821;  d.  unmarried  April  1,  1841,  in  Pots- 

dam, New  York. 

56  William  Harrison,  b.  June  25,  1824; d.  July  26, 1911;  m.  October  25, 1849, 

Marion  Adelia  Simmons  of  Farmington,  Wis.  Lived  at  Lima  Center, 
Wis.  Children:  LilHan  Minerva,  b.  Jan.  1852;  m.  Sept.  1873,  Arnold 
E.  Shumway.  Carl  Rodolphus,  b.  Jan.  1859;  m.  Dec.  8,  1887,  Eva  I. 
Marquart.  Earl  Burk,  b.  Sept.  1863;  m.  Jan.  1887,  Gertrude  Marquart. 
Herbert,  b.  Feb.  1872;  d.  1873. 

57  Myra  Minerva,  b.  April  11, 1826;  d.  October  7, 1904;  m.  December  4, 1851, 

Norman,  son  of  George  Paige  and  Mary  Walker;  d.  May  8, 1892.  Chil- 
dren: Geo.  Vallejo,  b.  June  12,  1856;  m.  Sept.  11,  1888,  Martha  Ear- 
nest.  Grant  Lincoln,  b.  Nov.  8,  1862;  m.  Oct.  12, 1886,  Viola  Kenobrick. 

58  Robert  Dean,  b.  April  4,  1828;  d.  in  Hamilton,  Mon.,  October  15,  1897. 

59  Joseph  Blodgett,  b.  March  31,  1830;  d.  unmarried  in  B.  C.  July  8,  1899. 

60  Solon  Danforth,  b.  April  8,  1832;  Hving  in  1912;  m.   October  30,  1856, 

Mary  Emeline,  daughter  of  Oramel  Davis  (Stephen^,  MosesS,  Moses4, 
Mosei  3,  Moses2,  John')  and  Emeline  Paige  (Georges,  Georget,  George3, 
Christopher^,  Nathaniel"). 

Ld  Newton's  name  is  printed  correctly  and  is  pronounced  as  two  syllables. 

William  Monroe  Newton  graduated  from  the  Randolph  State  Normal  School 

in  June,  1884;  Montpelier  Seminary,  1890;  Wesleyan  University,  1894.     He 
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united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Barnard  on  probation,  July  30, 
1882  and  in  full  membership,  June  24,  1883.  July  24,  1886  he  was  licensed  a 
Local  Preacher  at  a  Quarterly  Conference  held  at  the  home  of  George  Cox 
in  Barnard.  April  22,  1894  he  was  ordained  a  Deacon  and  admitted  on  trial 
in  the  Vermont  Annual  Conference.  April  24,  1898  he  was  ordained  Elder. 
April,  1894  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Waterbury.  April,  1898  he  was  made 
Principal  of  Montpelier  Seminary.  April,  1901  he  was  appointed  Presiding 
Elder  (District  Superintendent)  of  the  MontpeHer  District,  Vermont  Annual 
Conference  and  served  the  full  term  of  six  years.  April,  1907  he  was  station- 
ed at  Springfield.  March,  1909  he  was  transf  ered  to  the  New  England  South- 
ern Annual  Conference  and  stationed  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  He  was  a  Trus- 
tee of  MontpeHer  Seminary  from  1896  to  1907,  a  Trustee  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity from  1907  to  1910. 

Marion  Elizabeth  (Wilcox)  Newton  traces  her  genealogy  back  to  the  early 
settlers  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  Wilcoxes  were  among  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Hartford  and  Middletown  Upper  Houses  and  had  a  good  record  there. 
She  is  descended  from  the  illustrious  Kirby— Sage— Evarts—Coe  families  who 
made  history  in  the  Connecticut  valley  and  from  Gov.  Eaton,  the  first  Gov. 
of  the  New  Haven  Colony.  Her  education  was  in  the  common  schools  and 
at  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain.  She  taught  with  success  in 
Stamford  and  Middletown.  September  1,  1885  she  united  with  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Middlefield  where  her  childhood  home  was.  When  her 
people  moved  to  Middletown  she  took  her  membership  to  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  where  it  remained  until  the  time  of  her  marriage  when  she 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Ada  May  Newton  graduated  from  the  Randolph  State  Normal  School  in 
January  1889  and  was  a  teacher. 

46—60  Children  of  Solon  Danforth  Newton  and  Mary  Emeline  Davis. 


61  Ld,  b.  May  25,  1858;  d.  July  14,  1863. 

62  William  Monroe,  b.  July  30,  1864;  m.  June  18,  1896,  Marion  Elizabeth, 

oldest  daughter  and  second  child  of  Henry  Edwin  Wilcox  (Sherman^, 
Lyman7,  Josiah^,  Daniels,  SamueU,  Israels,  John^,  JohnO  and  Esther 
Coe  Birdsey  (Smith^,  Johr.5,  John4,  Johns,  Abel^,  John^)  of  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut. 

63  Ada  May,  b.  August  8,  1868;  m.  February  1,  1893,  John  L.  Spaulding  of 

Royalton  and  had  Harold  Manning. 

64  Jennie  Gertrude,  b.  July  5,  1871;  m.  August  15,  1896,  Fred  L.  Spaul- 

ding, brother  of  John.  Children:  Ila  Sarah,  b.April  22.  1897.  Earl 
King,  b.  January  4,  1901.  Abbie  Mary,  b.  January  18,  1906.  All  the 
Spaulding  children  were  born  on  the  Newton  homestead  in  Barnard. 

60—62  Children  of  William  Monroe  Newton  and  Marion  E.  Wilcox. 


66  Dean  William,  b.  October  21,  1898  in  the  Principal's  House  on  College 

Street,  Montpelier,  Vermont  while  his  father  was  Principal  of  Mont- 
pelier Seminary. 

67  Elizabeth  Marion,  b.  January  7,  1903  in  the  house  her  father  owned  in 

the  south  part  of  the  village  of  South  Royalton,  Vermont  while  her  fa- 
ther was  Presiding  Elder. 
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The  Deane  Family. 

I  William  Deane,  of  South  Chard  in  the  parish  of  Chard  and  the  county 
of  Somerset,  England  did  not  come  to  America.  He  made  his  will  July  20, 
1634. 

II  Walter  Deane,  b.  1615—20;  d.  after  1693;  m.  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
William  Ccgan.  Walter  Deane  and  his  brother  John  came  to  America  in  the 
Mary  and  John,  1630. 

III  Ezra  Deane,  d.  about  1732;  m.  December  17,  1678,  Bethia,  daughter 
of  Deacon  Samuel  Edson  and  Susanna  Orcutt. 

IV  Seth  Deane,  b.  June  3,  1683,  Hved  in  Taunton. 

V  Paul  Deane,  d.  before  April  8, 1767;  m.  December  4, 1745,  Mary  Whet- 
combe  (Nathaniels,  James4,  Roberts,  John^,  John^) .  They  removed  to  Hard- 
wick. 

VI  Robert  Deane,  b.  October  20,  1757:  d.  February  28,  1828;  m.  Decem- 
ber 23,  1784,  Eunice  Billirgs  (Lieut.  Daniels,  Samuel4,  Samuels,  SamueP, 
RichardO;  b.  July  7,  1763;  d.  March,  1843. 

Children  of  Robert  Deane  and  Eunice  Billings. 


Daniel,  b.  February  19,  1786;  d.  February  6,  1872inBakersfield;  m.  Delphia 

Fay,  daughter  of  Eliakim  Fay. 
Asa,  b.  February  7,  1788;  d.  January  18,  1879  in  Bakersfield. 
36-46  Myra,  b.  December  23,  1789;  d.  January  30,  1861  in  Barnard;  m.  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1813,  Earl  Newton. 
Paul,  b.  August  20,  1791;  d.  December  30,  1791. 
Eunice,  b.  December  14,  1793;  d.  since  1883;  m.  February  15,  1814,  Elisha 

Parker. 
Robert,  b.  January  20,  1796;  d.  in  Fairfield,  March  22,  1864. 

Polly,  b.  October  4,  1797;  d.  in  Bakersfield  since  1873;  m. Boutelle. 

Paul,  b.  April  26,  1800;  d.  in  Cabot,  October  16,  1880;  m.  Lydia . 

Sarah,  b,  December  11,  1801;  d.  in  Burke,  N.  Y.,  October  12, 1863;m.  Reed. 

Timothy,  b.  December  20,  1803;  d.  December  28,  1831. 

Betsey  M.,  b.  December  31,  1806;  d.  in  Johnson  since  1873;  m.  -  -  Webster. 

From  The  Barnard  Town  Records. 

"This  may  Certify  that  Robert  Dean  Belongs  to  the  Libberal  Catholic  So- 
ciety in  Barnard.     Attest  Prince  Haskell  )  Committee    Barnard  April  17th 
1798.     May  26th  AD  1798    Then  Reed  and  Recorded  the  above  Certificate 
Attest  Samuel  Topliff  Town  Clerk" 

As  members  of  this  society,  September  4,  1795  were  Eliakim  Fay,  Moses 
Fay,  Aaron  Fay.  Levi  Swift,  Simeon  Howard,  Solomon  Aikens  Jr.  and  Pri|^e 
Haskell.  George  Paige  and  Nathaniel  Haskell  belonged  to  the  "Indepen- 
dent Cartholick  Society"  in  Woodstock  August  8,  1794. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  Daniel  Davis  requested  me  to  enter  his  name  on  the 
town  Book  as  not  belonging  to  the  first  Congregational  society  in  this  town 
January  AD  1812    Attest  Samuel  TopliflF  Town  Clerk" 
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THE  INDIAN  RAID       ' 
IN 
BARNARD,  WINDSOR  COUNTY,  VERMONT, 
AUGUST  9,   1780. 


WILLIAM  MONROE  NEWTON. 


Sources  of  information.  The  story  as  heard  many  times  by  the  writ- 
er from  the  descendants  of  the  Newtons  and  Wrights  and  as  verified  by 
the  story  heard  by  Dr.  Gardner  Cox  from  Elizabeth  Chamberlin,  young- 
est daughter  of  Timothy  Newton,  the  Vermont  Revohitionary  Rolls,  va- 
rious records,  and  the  diary  of  Johnathan  Carpenter. 

"The  Time  is  Out  of  Joint" 

The  struggle  between  England  and  her  Colonies  had  begun  in  1775.  In  1780 
the  fight  was  still  on  for  both  parties  possessed  English  bull— dog  tenacity. 
England  possessed  Canada  on  the  north  and  from  that  as  a  base  had  made 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  subdue  the  Colonies.  The  Colonies  were  unable 
to  keep  garrisons  on  the  frontier  so  that  region  was  open  to  invasion  at  any 
time.  Those  who  took  up  land  north  of  ''Old  Number  4"  at  Charlestown, 
exposed  themselves  to  great  danger  as  well  as  to  the  great  hardships  of  the 
frontier.  During  the  year  1780  the  settlers  in  the  White  River  valley  were 
thrice  visited  by  Indians.  The  first  visit  was  at  Barnard  on  August  9,  1780, 
the  second  was  at  Bethel  on  September  21  when  two  men,  whose  names  are 
unknown,  were  captured  according  to  Carpenter's  diary,  and  the  last  visit 
at  Royalton  on  October  16,  1780.  The  first  raid  was  less  important  than  the 
Burning  of  Royalton  but  was  of  suflficient  importance  to  merit  careful  study. 

The  March  of  Empire. 

The  fertile  Connecticut  valley  offered  a  most  attractive  outlet  for  the  pi- 
oneer as  Massachusetts  began  to  fill  up.  The  first  settlements  had  been  made 
on  the  extreme  east  by  the  sea.  The  frontier  was  rapidly  pressed  westward 
but  they  could  not  go  beyond  the  Connecticut  without  meeting  other  pio- 
neers. Seeking  the  course  of  least  resistance,  the  tide  turned  north  along 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  So  "Number  4"  had  been 
built  as  an  outpost  of  civilization  soon  to  be  left  in  the  rear  as  the  sturdy 
pioneer  passed  on  up  the  river  and  branching  off  at  the  place  where  W  hite 
River  Junction  now  is  passed  on  up  the  White  River.  Royalton  was  not 
chartered  until  1779  but  a  considerable  settlement  had  been  made  there  some 
time  previous  as  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Indians  burned  the  town 
in  1780  they  took  26  prisoners  and  killed  two  persons,  besides  several  men 
^IJaQ  escaped  and  all  the  women  and  children  who  were  left. 

The  Hill  Country. 

The  fertile  hills  and  valleys  of  Barnard  could  not  long  remain  unpreempt- 
ed  when  the  country  was  fast  filling  up.  As  early  as  1775  Thomas  Freeman 
was  in  town  and  with  John  Newton  and  Rhoda  Whitcomb  wintered  there,  be- 
ing the  first  white  persons  to  do  so.  Other  settlers  came  quickly— mostly 
from  Hardwick,  Mass.  The  soutkand  east  parts  of  the  town  were  first  set- 
tled. In  1777  Timothy  Newton  bought  land  on  Locus  Creek  well  into  the  north 
part  of  the  town.  His  brother— in— law,  Thomas  Martin  Wright,  took  one 
hundred  acres  next  south  of  him.  Amos  Bicknell  occupied  the  next  lot.  The 
last  of  all  this  company  to  come  was  Prince  Haskell,  an  unman ied  man  who 
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took  the  land  next  south  of  BicknelFs.  Of  this  settlement  on  the  Creek  Tim- 
othy Newton  was  the  first  to  buy  land  and  Haskell  was  the  last.  They  were 
all  here  in  1780.  They  were  not  troubled  by  neighbors.  Their  nearest  neigh- 
bors were  four  miles  away  to  the  east  in  the  Cox  neighborhood  where  John 
Newton,  brother  of  Timothy,  had  settled.  To  the  north,  near  the  mouth  of 
Locus  Creek,  was  a  solitary  settler— David  Stone.  Stockbridge,  Rochester 
and  Randolph  had  not  been  surveyed.  This  Creek  settlement  was  on  the 
very  frontier  in  1780. 

A  Bold  Peasantry. 

Let  us  now  look  more  particularly  into  the  homes  of  these  settlers  as  they 
existed  in  the  early  fall  of  1780.  Timothy  Newton,  the  first  of  the  settlers 
to  arrive,  had  bought  his  land  of  Lot  Whetcombe  by  deed  of  April  30,  1777. 
He  had  served  in  the  Continental  Army  over  ten  months  during  1775—6  and 
during  the  year  in  which  he  bought  his  land  he  served  ten  months  and  twelve 
days.  I  suppose  the  time  between  enlistments  he  chinked  in  by  looking  after 
that  newly  acquired  land  up  in  '^Bernard".  In  1778  his  only  service  in  the 
army  was  for  seventeen  days  under  Lieutenant  Beriah  Green  in  Barnard. 
This  year  we  may  safely  assume  he  was  little  in  Hardwick  and  was  attend- 
ing to  business  on  the  farm  and  getting  the  nest  ready.  It  has  been  a  family 
tradition  that  he  spent  his  winters  largely  in  Hardwick  until  the  time  of  his 
marriage.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  this  was  the  case,  especially  in  the 
winter  of  1778—9,  for  before  spring  had  fairly  set  in,  on  March  4, 1779,  he  was 
married  to  Nabby  Earle  and  started  at  once  for  that  new  log  house  on  Locus 
Creek.  They  made  their  wedding  journey  to  their  new  home,  bringing  such 
things  as  would  be  useful  to  them.  The  last  part  of  the  journey  was  made 
on  foot  and  Nabby  made  it  carrying  her  flax  wheel  in  her  hands. 

A  little  over  two  years  before  the  marriage  of  Timothy  his  sister  Elizabeth 
had  married  Thomas  Martin  Wright.  They  had  lived  in  Hardwick  where 
their  daughter  Orpha  was  born  March  4,  1779  and  died  six  days  later.  They 
came  to  Barnard  to  live  in  1780.  In  those  two  homes  there  were  no  children 
at  the  time  of  the  Raid  although  both  Nabby  and  Elizabeth  were  enciente. 
In  the  Bicknell  home  there  were  children  and  as  has  been  said  Haskell  was  a 
bachelor.     This  settlement  was  on  the  very  edge  of  the  frontier. 

Looking  for  Trouble. 

Under  the  existirg  conditions  it  was  but  natural  to  expect  trouble  by  the 
way  of  Canada.  And  that  the  inhabitants  of  Barnard  were  looking  for  it  is 
evident  by  a  vote  of  the  town  taken  in  the  spring  of  1780  to  expend  £510  for 
the  purchase  of  ammunition.  The  powder  and  lead  were  exchanged  for  wheat 
with  anyone  who  owned  a  gun— and  every  settler  had  some  sort  of  a  blun- 
derbuss. The  amount  of  the  tax  was  good  Continental  money  which  that 
year  was  about  70  to  1.  If  the  tax  had  been  in  gold  it  would  have  been  more 
than  the  whole  town  would  have  inventoried.  The  settlers  of  the  region  held 
a  May  Training  in  Royalton  and  at  a  July  Training  at  Pomfret,  July  10, 1780 
they  enlisted  twenty  five  minute  men  "which  will  start  in  one  Days  time  in 
case  of  Invation  (which  is  some  expected  from  ye  Indians) ".  The  quotation 
is  from  Carpenter's  diary  and  other  sources  show  the  same  feeling.  They 
were  expecting  trouble  during  that  season  and  for  that  reason  they  kept  the 
militia  in  prime  condition  and  enlisted  the  extra  men. 

There  were  several  block  houses  in  town  to  which  the  settlers  could  flee  in 
case  of  trouble.     One  was  near  the  Captain  Swift  place  in  East  Barnard,  one 
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was  near  the  north  part  of  the  town  and  one  was  on  the  road  between  the  vil- 
lage and  Captain  Cox's  place.  The  understanding  was  that  in  case  of  danger 
the  nearest  block  house  should  fire  three  guns,  the  next  one  should  take  it  up 
and  so  on.  In  case  of  alarm  the  people  were  to  repair  immediately  to  the 
most  accessable  strong  hold. 

A  Preliminary  Scout. 
In  1780  the  town  of  Barnard  contained  about  three  hundred  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding women  and  children.  The  men  were  organized  into  a  militia  company 
with  Captain  Benjamin  Cox  as  their  chief  officer.  He  resided  near  the  east 
part  of  the  town  at  the  place  marked  A.  Cox  on  the  1855  map  of  Barnard. 
On  the  first  day  of  August,  1780  he  sent  out  a  scout  of  eighteen  of  his  men 
who  lived  south  of  the  village.  This  was  only  eight  days  before  the  Indians 
visited  the  settlement  on  the  Creek.  They  were  out  only  one  day  and  trav- 
eled thirteen  miles  but  for  what  purpose  or  in  what  direction  is  not  known. 
I  said  Capt.  Cox  sent  them  out.  It  is  more  likely  they  went  on  their  own  ac- 
count for  the  Capt.  was  not  with  them.  They  were  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Elias  Keyes.  The  company  being  composed  only  of  men  in  one  part  of  the 
town  it  is  quite  likely  they  started  up  of  their  own  accord  and  went  after 
game  without  waiting  to  consult  their  Captain.  What  were  they  after?  No 
one  knows.  Perhaps  the  long  expected  Indian  alarm  had  been  sounded.  Per- 
haps they  were  after  Tories  for  the  County  often  had  them  under  guard  and 
they  were  often  transporting  them  to  Albany,  Castleton,  Windsor,  Newbury 
or  "Old  Number  4"  which  was  where  Charlestown,  N.  H.  now  stands.  The 
following  is  the  copy  of  the  Roll. 

Pay  Roll  of  Captain  Benjamin  Cox's  Company  of  Mihtia  for  scouting  done 
in  Barnard  the  last  year— 1780. 
Lieut.  Elias  Keyes  William  Butman  Ephriam  Briggs 

Ensign  Benjamin  Wilbur  Joseph  Benjam(Byam)John  Whilcom(Whitcomb 
Sergent  Daniel  Sharp       Moses  Davis  Sheribeah  Ballard 

John  Foster  Joseph  Foster  Ebenezer  Richmond 

Seth  Dean  Asa  Chedel  Reuben  Bebee 

George  Paige  Amaziah  Richmond        Thomas  Wonnap 

Distance  traveled,  13  miles  except  for  Reuben  Bebee  who  gets  credit  for 
23  miles.  Days  out,  August  1.  Pay  per  day  for  Lieutenant,  3s.  7d.,  total, 
7s.  lid.  Sergent's  pay  per  day  Is.  7d.,  total,  5s.  lid.  Pay  of  privates  per 
day,  Is.  4d.,  total,  5s.  8d. 

The  Reason. 
Was  there  any  reason  why  the  settlement  was  looking  for  trouble  from  the 
north  in  1780?    There  was  no  expectation  of  a  general  invasion  from  that 
quarter  but  all  this  region  was  aware  of  something  which  had  happened  and 
would  be  apt  to  cause  trouble  for  them. 

Asa  Whitcomb  has  been  styled  the  official  father  on  Barnard.  He  was  an 
early  settler  in  Barnard  and  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Stockbridge. 
settling  there  as  early  as  1785.  He  represented  the  town  in  the  legislature 
of  1797.  He  had  taken  up  land  there  in  1780  on  what  is  known  as  the  Judge 
Keyes  place  where  there  was  some  natural  meadow  land  and  had  cattle  pas- 
turing there  in  the  fall  of  1780.  His  son  John,  fourteen  years  old,  was  camp- 
ing there  and  watching  the  cattle.  John  had  been  in  Capt.  Cox's  company 
on  the  alarm  of  August  1,  1780  for  one  day. 

Benjamin  Whitcomb,  a  relative  of  Asa's,  was  employed  as  a  scout  in  the 
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French  and  Indian  War  ard  in  the  Revclution.  He  greatly  resembled  Asa 
in  personal  appearance.  After  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  by  Allen  he  re- 
paired thither  and  there  learned  of  a  circular  sent  out  by  General  Washing- 
ton saying  he  wished  to  retaliate  upon  the  British  officers  for  their  wanton 
dutcheries  of  women  and  children  by  the  Indians  and  to  accomplish  it  he  of- 
fered any  American  soldier  who  would  go  to  Canada  and  waylay  and  shoot  a 
British  General,  a  Major's  commission  and  pay  in  the  army,  and  a  Captain's 
commission  and  pay  for  a  Colonel  &c.  This  started  Benjamin  Whitcomb  and 
two  others  for  Canada.  One  deserted  before  they  crossed  the  line.  The 
other  one  left  Whitcomb  before  they  got  to  the  enemy  and  when  the  climax 
came  Whitcomb  was  alone.  Near  Three  Rivers  he  ascertained  that  a  brigade 
of  British  soldiers  and  some  Indians  were  about  to  move  toward  the  line. 
He  found  the  route  they  would  take.  Selecting  a  favorable  place,  he  waited 
back  of  the  upturned  roots  of  a  large  tree.  When  the  troops  came  by  sev- 
eral mounted  officers  were  allowed  to  pass  because  their  rank  was  not  high  e- 
nough.  Then  came  General  Gordon  on  a  white  horse  with  his  staff  and  some  In- 
dian. When  within  range  Whitcomb  fired  and  hit  the  general  who  threw  up 
his  hands,  fell  from  his  horse  and  died  half  an  hour  later.  Whitcomb  did  not 
leave  his  place  of  concealment  until  the  Indians,  who  had  seen  the  smoke  from 
his  gun,  had  rushed  by  thinking  he  had  run  into  the  woods.  When  they  had 
gone  he  got  into  the  stream  and  put  for  home.  They  put  blood  hounds  on  his 
track  but  he  foiled  them  and  made  for  the  States.  His  only  rations  for  some 
time  was  the  small  amount  of  parched  corn  he  had  for  he  did  not  dare  to  fire  a 
gun  or  make  a  fire  lest  he  should  be  discovered.  He  did  not  dare  ask  for 
food  when  he  came  to  the  first  houses  for  fear  the  people  were  Tories  but  foot 
sore  and  famished  he  did  shoot  an  ox,  cut  out  enough  of  the  skin  to  make  a 
pair  of  moccasins,  and  took  a  piece  of  meat  which  he  hastily  half  cooked  in  the 
swamp  and  then  hurried  on.  He  finally  came  to  Royalton,  Vt.  and  there  ob- 
tained food.  He  did  not  despoil  Gen.  Gordon  for  he  had  no  chance.  The  Brit- 
ish offered  1000  Crowns  reward  for  his  head  or  2000  Crowns  for  him  delivered 
alive  at  any  British  post.  He  sought  employment  in  the  frontier  guard  at 
Lancaster,  N.  H.  where  he  felt  secure  but  when  out  one  day  he  was  sudden- 
ly seized  from  behind  by  five  Indians,  securely  bound  and  started  for  Canada. 
Whitcomb  recognized  in  one  of  his  captors  an  Indian  he  had  saved  from  death 
a  few  years  before.  He  tried  to  make  the  fellow  recognize  him  but  could 
not.  Sleeping  securely  bound  and  tied  to  two  Indians  and  to  a  stake,  he  was 
awakened  in  the  night  by  this  Indian  who  cut  his  bonds,  took  him  down  to  the 
water,  gave  him  his  gun,  ammunition  and  some  corn  and  told  him  to  go.  So 
he  escaped  and  came  back.  Thinking  these  regions  off  ered  too  great  danger 
for  him  he  went  to  Massachusetts  and  lived  there.  He  received  his  Major's 
commission  and  later  a  Major's  pension  and  was  known  as  "Major  Ben". 

When  Whitcomb  reached  Royalton  he  was  among  frie'nds  and  having  been 
successful  in  his  mission  doubtless  made  known  his  exploit.  The  story  became 
common  property  and  the  deed  was  likely  commended  by  these  frontier  set- 
tlers who  had  suffered  much  and  were  to  suffer  more  at  the  hands  of  the  allies 
of  the  British. 

A  Spy. 

But  Whitcomb  was  not  so  safe  as  he  facied,even  in  Royalton.  About  the 
time  Whitcomb  killed  General  Gordon  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hamilton,  one 
of  Burgoyne's  men,  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  was  on  parole  of  honor  in 
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New  England.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1780  he  had  been  in  New- 
bury and  Royalton  and  had,  perhaps,  been  in  this  vicinity  more  or  less  since 
his  capture  in  1777.  In  the  early  summer  of  1780  he  left  Royalton  with  others 
on  the  pretense  of  going  rorth  to  survey  land  but  he  went  directly  to  the 
enemy.  He  is  later  heard  of  as  the  guide  of  the  expedition  which  burned  Roy- 
alton, as  Zadoc  Steele  tells  us.  It  is  more  than  likely  he  was  serving  in  the 
same  capacity  for  the  party  which  came  to  .Barnard  for  according  to  Carpen- 
ter, the  Barnard  Raid  was  composed  both  of  Indians  and  Tories.  (See  Car- 
penter's Diary  of  August  10,  1780.)  Knowing  of  the  murder  of  General  Gor- 
don and  hearing  of  the  large  reward  offered  for  the  capture  of  his  slayer  it 
was  but  natural  that  he  should  be  one  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Whitcomb. 
He  knew  a  man  by  the  name  of  Whitcomb  who  lived  in  Barnard  and  had  a 
.ranch  in  Stockbridge  and  on  inquiry  he  found  that  this  man  answered  the 
description  of  the  wanted  man. 

The  Expedition. 

Accordingly  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  consisting  of  over  twenty  one  per- 
sons—mostly Indians— to  capture  Whitcomb  and  get  the  reward.  In  their 
canoes  they  came  up  the  Sorrel  River  to  Lake  Champlaine  and  then  crossed 
the  mountains.  They  came  down  from  the  head  waters  of  the  White  River 
and  searched  out  Whitcomb 's  Stockbridge  ranch  where  they  expected  to  find 
the  man  they  wanted.  The  place  was  only  a  shack  for  summer  camping  and 
had  been  occupied  until  that  morning  by  John  Whitcomb,  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
who  was  watching  the  cattle  of  his  father  Asa.  He  had  cooked  an  early 
breakfast  and  gone  back  to  Barnard  that  morning  on  the  old  white  horse  af- 
ter provisions.  When  the  Indians  came  they  found  a  live  fire  but  no  one  in 
sight.  Leaving  a  few  of  their  number  to  watch— for  they  suspected  Benjam- 
in was  in  hiding  near  by —the  old  chief  took  the  larger  part  of  his  force  by  the 
only  trail  which  led  out  of  the  clearing,  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Lo- 
cus Creek  and  up  to  the  pioneer  settlement  in  Barnard. 

The  First  Prisoner. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Creek  was  living  David  Stone,  one  of  the  few 
heads  of  famihes  in  Bethel  at  that  time.  As  a  matter  of  precaution  they  made 
him  prisoner  and  then  followed  up  the  trail  into  Barnard.  Perhaps  they  did 
not  especially  want  Stone  but  they  feared  if  they  left  him  in  their  rear  he 
would  spread  the  alarm  and  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  Whitcomb  or  hav- 
ing taken  him  would  have  to  fight  the  militia— a  thing  they  were  anxious  to 
avoid. 

Dinner  Time. 

They  had  made  an  early  morning  call  at  Whitcomb's  Stockbridge  ranch  and 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  big  rocks  close  beside  the  stage  road  and  near 
the  barn  on  the  Campbell  place  (the  first  place  north  of  Sodom)  the  sun  was 
high  and  they  stopped  and  cooked  dinner.  These  have  been  styled  the  In- 
dian Plymouth  Rock  of  Barnard. 

Timothy  Newton. 

Then  they  continued  to  follow  up  the  stream  and  about  a  mile  further  they 
came  to  the  log  cabin  of  Timothy  Newton.  Timothy  had  been  busy  for  over 
two  years  improving  his  property  and  had  made  a  fair  beginning  on  one  of 
the  best  natural  sites  in  the  town.  Timothy  and  Nabby  were  a  young  coup- 
le. He  was  twenty  five  and  she  was  twenty  one.  They  had  been  married 
since  March  4,  1779.      There  were  no  children  in  the  home  but  Nabby  was 
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eaciente  and  her  daughter  Ann  was  born  in  Hardwick,  Mass.  two  months  and 
twelve  days  later  while  Timothy  was  still  a  prisoner  in  Canada.  Nabby  came 
of  good  old  Puritan  stock.  Her  ancestors  were  in  New  England  among  the 
first  comers.  She  was  a  woman  of  quite  unusual  native  abilities  and  lived 
to  die  on  the  place  when  she  was  nearly  ninety  one  years  of  age.  Timothy 
also  traced  his  ancestry  back  to  the  earliest  Colonial  days.  His  great— great 
—grandfather  was  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1638—9.  Each  generation 
before  him  had  achieved  success  and  Timothy  was  to  be  no  exception.  He 
was  a  patriot  and  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  His  father  had 
served  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Local 
Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Safety  in  Hardwick  during  nearly  all  the 
war.  His  sons  had  been  in  the  field  in  the  active  service.  Timothy  had  been 
in  service  quite  constantly  from  1775  to  1777  and  even  in  1778  he  had  seen 
service  for  a  short  time.  He  was  used  to  hardship  as  a  good  soldier  and  had 
many  times  traversed  these  regions  in  service  of  his  country.  His  later  life 
on  the  farm  and  in  connection  with  the  town  and  church  shows  he  was  a  man 
of  ability.  A  few  years  after  the  time  of  which  we  write  he  improved  the 
water  power  on  the  little  brook  coming  down  near  his  house  and  erected 
there  a  shop  and  cider  mill  and  had  an  arrangement  for  sawing  wood.  His 
farm  was  always  in  prime  condition  and  surely  he  made  good  in  the  sight  of 
his  fellows. 

The  old  chief  led  the  way  into  the  clearing  about  the  cabin  followed  at  some 
distance  by  his  braves.  Timothy  was  not  far  from  the  house  standing  on  the 
trunk  of  a  large  elm  tree  which  had  been  upturned  by  the  wind  or  by  other 
trees  falling  upon  it  and  had  torn  up  considerable  earth  with  its  roots.  The 
place  is  about  one  rod  east  of  the  line  of  the  main  highway  and  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  end  of  the  pent  road.  The  spot  is  now  marked  by  a  marble  slab 
about  five  inches  by  nine  inches  and  standing  about  two  and  a  half  feet  out 
of  the  ground.  The  old  chief  came  into  the  clearing  alone  after  reconoirter- 
ing  the  place  and  approaching  Timothy  quietly  made  known  to  him  that  he 
was  to  "go  Canada".  This  was  not  to  Timothy's  taste,  he  preferred  to  have 
the  Indian  stay  in  Vermont  with  him,  but  when  he  saw  the  "army"  of  the  old 
man  coming  out  of  the  woods  he  changed  his  mind  and  thought  that  Canada 
would  be  a  good  place  to  spend  the  fall.  They  went  into  the  cabin  where 
Nabby  was  and  proceeded  to  pick  up  everything  of  value  which  they  could 
carry  to  Canada  and  made  two  bundles  which  they  passed  to  Timothy  and  he 
had  to  freight  his  own  goods  all  the  way  to  St.  Francis.  In  picking  up,  the 
old  chief  found  Nabby's  wedding  dress.  It  at  once  took  his  eye  bat  when  he 
proceeded  to  pack  it  up  there  was  trouble  for  Nabby  grabbed  it  and  in  the 
tussle  which  followed  she  gained  possession  of  it.  As  she  ran  around  the 
table  she  grabbed  a  loaf  of  bread  and  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  the  old  chief 
who  so  admired  her  spunk  that  he  did  not  further  try  to  get  Ihe  dress.  She 
was  wearing  a  string  of  gold  beads  which  he  insisted  on  having.  She  thought 
to  break  the  string  and  scatter  the  beads,  hoping  they  would  not  find  all  of 
them,  but  when  the  Indians  were  gone  the  most  careful  search  failed  to  re- 
veal a  single  bead  on  the  ground.  They  offered  no  further  violence  to  Nabby 
and  while  the  work  of  packing  up  was  in  progress  the  company— leaving  one 
or  two  for  a  guard— went  on  to  Wright's  cabin. 

Thompson's  Veimor  t  made  the  mislake  of  giv'ng  some  account  cf  this  evert 
and  relating  that  it  was  John  New  ten  who  was  captured.     Everyone  since 
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that  day  has  copied  Thompson's  mistake  but  it  is  time  to  restore  Timothy  to 
his  rightful  place  in  history.  My  father  has  often  heard  the  story  from  his 
grandmother,  Nabby,  and  from  his  father  aad  has  had  the  spot  pointed  out 
to  him  where  the  old  chief  found  Timothy.  Moreover  John  Newton  lived  four 
miles  to  the  east  in  the  Cox  neighborhood  and  was  Sergent  of  the  Militia  Com- 
pany that  chased  the  Indians  out  of  town  and  up  to  Stockbridge  and  drew  pay 
for  the  same  as  anyone  may  see  by  consulting  the  Vermont  Revolutionary 
Rolls.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  he  was  a  grafter  or  serving  in  the 
double  capacity  of  captive  and  militia  man. 

Thomas  Martin  Wright. 

Wright's  cabin  was  not  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  from  Newton's.  Here 
the  Indians  went  through  much  the  same  process,  except  that  when  they  had 
made  the  two  parcels  of  Wright's  goods  and  handed  him  the  second  one  he 
put  down  the  first  one  and  when  they  picked  the  first  one  up  and  handed  it 
to  him  he  put  down  the  second  one.  By  no  savage  reasoning  could  they  make 
him  understand  that  he  was  to  carry  two  bundles.  On  the  way  up  he  taunt- 
ed Newton  with  having  to  carry  so  much  of  his  own  goods  to  Canada.  Eliz- 
abeth Wright  lost  her  finger  ring  but  her  ear  rings  would  not  come  out  read- 
ily and  Thomas  so  bungled  the  operation  that  he  stepped  on  one  and  she  sat 
down  on  the  floor  on  the  other.  So  the  chief  got  only  one  and  the  other,  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation  except  for  the  loss  of  the  ruby,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  her  descendants.  They  got  her  wedding  dress,  however,  and  her 
husband  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how  it  fitted  an  unwashed  savage  in 
Canada.  This  afforded  Newton  some  satisfaction  when  too  often  reminded 
of  his  freighting  capacity. 

Amos  Bicknell. 

While  they  were  operating  at  Wright's  they  were  seen  by  Amos  Bicknell 
who  occupied  the  next  place.  He  was  at  work  on  the  side  hill  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Creek  from  his  house  where  he  had  a  good  view  of  the  Wright 
homestead.  When  he  saw  what  was  going  on  he  quickly  unyoked  his  oxen 
and  drove  them  into  the  woods,  then  hurried  across  the  valley  and  told  his 
wife  to  take  the  children  and  hide  in  a  place  in  the  woods  provided  for  just 
such  an  emergency.  He  then  took  his  gun  and  hurried  off  to  the  east  to  alarm 
the  settlers  in  the  Cox  neighborhood.  When  the  Indians  came  to  Bicknell's 
house  they  found  the  birds  had  flown.  This  gave  them  to  understand  that 
their  movements  had,  doubtless,  been  discovered  and  they  did  not  tarry  long. 
As  they  were  not  capturing  any  one  here  to  carry  the  plunder  they  took  some 
of  the  lighter  articles  and  then  amused  themselves  for  a  time  by  taking  out 
the  feather  bed  and  ripping  it  open  and  throwing  the  feathers  up  in  the  air. 
From  her  place  of  concealment  in  the  woods,  Mrs.  Bicknell  saw  them  having 
a  high  time  with  the  bed. 

Prince  Haskell. 

A  few  rods  above  the  Bicknell  place  was  the  cabin  of  Prince  Haskell  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Hiram  Putnam  place.  To  this  place  the  Indians  hur- 
ried and  finding  him  in  the  field  west  of  the  road  they  made  a  prisoner  of  him. 
The  place  has  been  marked  by  a  stone  set  in  the  ground  by  the  late  Solon 
Putnam.  Haskell  was  only  22  years  old  and  unmarried.  He  was  in  the  battle 
of  Saratoga  under  Captain  Crawford  when  he  was  but  eighteen  years  old  and 
he  had  served  one  year  and  three  months  before  that.  He  came  to  Barnard 
as  a  county  surveyor  and  many  of  the  farms  in  the  town  were  laid  out  by  his 
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chain  and  compass.  In  his  cabin  the  Indians  found  his  surveying  instruments 
and  $800.00  in  Continental  money  which  they  carried  to  Canada  with  them 
together  with  whatever  else  they  wanted.  The  money  was  not  very  valuable 
that  year— worth  perhaps  $15.00  at  that  time  for  during  the  year  it  went  as 
low  as  70  to  1. 

The  Indians  did  not  molest  any  of  the  three  women  living  in  the  settlement— 
they  saw  only  two  of  them.  There  were  no  children  save  in  the  Bicknell 
home  and  they  were  safe  in  the  woods  with  their  mother.  They  did  not  burn 
the  cabins  or  kill  the  cattle  or  other  stock  of  the  settlers.  In  this  respect 
it  differed  much  from  the  Burning  of  Royalton  two  months  and  seven  days 
later.  They  only  took  the  men  prisoners  and  carried  off  such  things  as  they 
wanted  from  the  houses.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  what  they 
carried  off.  One  party  has  put  the  total  at  $100.00.  This  seems  too  small. 
But  even  at  that  figure  we  must  remember  the  greater  purchasing  power  of 
money  and  also  recall  that  they  took  practically  all  the  personal  property  of 
the  settlers.  It  made  it  hard  for  them  to  come  back  and  begin  over  again. 
But  the  cost  of  the  raid  could  not  be  measured  in  this  way.  All  these  fam- 
ilies were  familiar  with  what  had  been  done  in  the  war.  The  anguish  of  sep- 
aration from  members  of  the  family  had  no  money  value  but  it  was  real  and 
this  especially  in  the  case  of  Nabby  Newton  and  Elizabeth  Wright  who  in 
their  delicate  condition  had  to  make  a  journey  on  horse  back  to  Hardwick, 
Mass. 

The  Alarm. 
When  Bicknell  went  off  to  the  east  to  alarm  the  settlers  he  came  to  the 
homes  of  Chamberlin,  Asa  Paige,  Kenney,  Bowman,  Freeman  and  Captain 
Cox.  The  alarm  guns  were  fired  and  late  in  the  afternoon  twenty  one  citizens 
assembled  and  began  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  These  men  were  all  from 
the  east  part  of  the  town.  There  was  not  time  to  get  the  alarm  to  the  south 
part  for  what  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  at  once.  The  Indians  were  at  a 
distinct  advantage  in  that  they  were  leading  and  could  take  whatever  course 
they  desired.  The  militia  must  follow  the  trail  and  proceed  with  caution  to 
avoid  an  ambush.  By  the  time  the  militia  reached  the  Creek  it  was  growing 
dark  but  they  took  up  the  trail  and  followed  it  that  day  and  the  next  up  to 
Stock  bridge.  They  soon  lost  all  hope  of  overtaking  the  Indians  but  they 
followed  on  until  finding  what  they  had  done  at  Whitcomb's  ranch.  On  the 
second  day  they  returned  to  their  homes  to  make  preparations  to  give  them 
a  warmer  welcome  when  they  came  next  time.       C 

The  Pay  Roll  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Cox's  Company  of  Militia  for  Scouting 
done  in  Barnard  the  last  year,  1780 . 

Capt.  Benj.  Cox  Nathan  Dameter  William  Freeman 

Sergt.  John  Newton        Nathaniel  Aikens  Joseph  Boman 

Corpl.  Joseph  Foster       Solomon  Aiken  Nathl.  Paige 

Asa  Foster  Thomas  Swift  Asa  Paige 

William  Chedels  Whitefield  Swift  Jesse  Kenney 

Jabez  Wright  Thomas  Blackmar  Robert  Whitcomb 

Silas  Howard  George  Cox  Wm.  Chamberland 

Their  first  day's  service  was  on  August  9  and  they  drew  pay  for  two  days 
and  traveled  seventeen  miles.  The  pay  of  the  Captain  was  5s.  4d.  per  day, 
16s.  4d.  The  Sergent  was  paid  Is.  7d.  per  day  or  a  total  of  8s.  lOd.  The 
Corporal  was  paid  Is.  5d.  per  day  or  a  total  of  Ss.  6d.     Each  Private  was  paid 
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Is.  4cl.  per  day  or  a  total  of  8s.  4d.    The  total  of  the  bill  was  £9.  3s.  8d. 

A  Hot  Race. 

As  soon  as  Haskell  had  been  made  prisoner  the  Indians  lost  no  time  in  be- 
ginning their  return  to  Canada.  They  gathered  at  the  Newton  home  and 
took  the  same  trail  back  to  Stockbridge  which  they  had  come  over  in  the 
morning.  At  Whitcomb's  ranch  they  stopped  long  enough  to  burn  his  shanty, 
kill  his  cattle  and  cook  a  meal  from  the  meat.  They  passed  on  up  through 
Rochester  where  they  killed  some  young  cattle  and  so  on  over  the  mountain 
to  the  lake  and  home.  The  first  part  of  the  journey  they  made  a  forced  march 
in  order  to  put  as  much  distance  as  possible  between  them  and  their  pursuers. 
The  four  prisoners  were  well  treated  and  allowed  to  chum  together  during 
the  day  and  on  the  march  but  at  night  they  were  separated  and  each  prisoner 
slept  tied  to  two  of  his  captors  who  lay  on  either  side  of  him.  The  journey 
after  the  first  two  days  did  not  have  greater  physical  hardship  than  the  pris- 
oners were  accustomed  to  and  especially  after  they  struck  the  lake  was  the 
journey  less  severe.  The  anxiety  which  Newton  and  Wright  bore  for  the 
women  left  behind  made  the  march  peculiarly  hard  for  them. 

All  these  men  had  seen  service  in  the  Revolution.  Newton  and  Wright  set 
out  from  the  first  to  make  friends  with  the  Indians  and  succeeded  well.  Has- 
kell was  younger  and  being  full  of  fight  from  the  first  was  not  so  well  treat- 
ed. They  regarded  him  as  a  sort  of  a  dangerous  trophy  and  when  they  reach- 
ed the  village  they  turned  him  over  to  the  British  and  he  was  confined  in  the 
Montreal  jail  for  a  year.  July  15,  1781  he  was  exchanged  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  He  went  down  to  Hingham,  Mass.  and  on  October  4, 1781  married  Leah 
Wilder  and  brought  her  to  Barnard,  riding  on  a  pillion  on  the  same  horse  with 
himself  and  in  very  cold  weather.  They  reared  a  large  family.  One  of  his 
sons  married  Newton's  daughter.  His  surveying  instruments  are  in  Peru, 
Ohio. 

A  Triumphal  Entry. 

Their  approach  to  the  village  of  St.  Francis  was  well  heralded  and  the 
whole  tribe,  including  squaws  and  pappooses,  turned  out  to  welcome  the  vic- 
torious war  party.  As  they  arrived  late  in  the  day  the  captives  were  given 
a  meal  of  good  milk  and  poor  bread  and  allowed  to  rest  over  night.  The  In- 
dians had  a  soup  of  their  own  concoction.  Wright  declared  it  consisted  of 
equal  parts  of  meal,  milk,  mud  and  muskrat  and  that  the  rat  was  not  recent- 
ly killed  but  was  stronger  than  Limburger.  Haskell  declared  the  soup  could 
think. 

The  Gauntlet. 

The  next  day  was  a  great  occasion  in  the  village  of  St.  Francis.  The  story 
of  the  Raid  had  been  heard  by  all  during  the  previous  night  and  the  four  pris- 
oners had  been  the  object  of  much  interest  on  the  part  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  village.  In  the  morning  every  one  was  on  hand.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chiefs  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  men,  women  and  children, 
were  lined  up  in  two  parallel  rows  facing  each  other  and  less  than  twelve 
feet  apart.  Each  Indian  was  armed  with  a  stout  stick  and  was  at  liberty  to 
strike  each  captive  as  many  times  as  he  could  while  the  man  was  running 
through  the  line.  The  men  were  taken,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  head  of  the  line 
and  made  to  go  through.  It  was  great  sport  for  the  Indians  but  it  may  well 
be  imagined  there  were  a  sore  lot  of  white  men  when  the  sport  had  ended. 
They  ran  into  the  wigwam  of  an  old  squaw  who  had  recently  lost  her  son 
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and  as  she  considered  this  a  good  omen  she  took  them  in  and  treated  them 
well. 

The  Escape. 

Newton,  Wright  and  Stone  set  out  to  make  friends  with  the  Indians  from 
the  first  and  succeeded  well.  They  were  allowed  all  sorts  of  liberties,  as 
fishing  and  hunting.  Every  time  they  went  out  hunting  they  would  lay  away 
some  of  their  dinners  and  a  little  ammunition  preparatory  to  an  escape  later. 
They  would  stay  out  a  little  later  each  night,  'till  they  forgot  to  return  alto- 
gether. They  did  not  even  let  the  King  know  when  they  were  going.  They 
started  on  a  cold  day  in  November  and  made  the  best  of  their  strength  the  first 
day.  The  first  night  they  hid  under  the  bank  of  a  stream  and  could  hear  the 
Indians  hooting  and  hunting  for  them.  In  the  morning  the  ice  covered  the 
stream  but  early^  with  their  eyes  on  the  stars  and  their  faces  toward  freedom, 
they  made  a  desperate  break  for  liberty  and  the  Colonies.  For  nine  days 
they  kept  up  the  race  with  frozen  streams,  wild  game,  phantom  Indians  and 
hunger.  After  five  days  it  had  the  effect  upon  Stone  of  producing  a  fever 
and  he  insisted  on  being  left  behind  and  the  others  going  on  to  their  homes. 
They  built  for  him  a  bark  shanty  in  a  secluded  spot  near  a  stream,  left  him 
a  little  dried  fish— the  larger  part  of  their  scanty  store— and  made  him  as 
comfortable  as  though  he  had  been  in  a  field  hospital.  After  a  few  days  he 
resumed  his  journey  and  reached  home  in  safety.  Newton  and  Wright  both 
became  so  weak  that  they  both  shot  at  a  moose  at  short  range  and  both  missed 
him.  Wright  shot  a  squirrel,  singed  the  hair  off,  and  ate  him  without  say- 
ing grace.  This  was  contrary  to  the  agreement  that  they  should  share  what- 
ever they  found  eatable.  The  first  day  they  were  out  a  woman  charged  them 
for  a  drink  of  milk  and  the  price  seemed  a  little  steep  to  Wright  who  retali- 
ated by  confiscating  the  little  blue  and  white  pitcher  which  is  still  in  the  fam- 
ily. They  came  down  through  Rochester  before  the  town  had  been  survey- 
ed. Before  their  hunger  had  been  appeased  they  had  cleared  the  larders  in 
three  farm  houses  in  town.  ^ 

These  experiences  united  the  families  as  close  as  the  ties  of  blood.     They 
were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  home  of  some  one  of  the  number  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Raid  and  so  keep  the  memories  of  the  stirring  times  alive. 
Haskell's  son  married  Newton's  daughter  and  all  the  different  members  of 
the  several  families  were  very  friendly. 

An  Aftermath. 

After  they  were  all  settled  down  again  in  Barnard  Wright  thought  one  even- 
ing he  smelled  that  soup  and  that  there  were  Indians  around.  The  dog  bark- 
ed all  night.  He  could  hear  people  walking  and  coald  see  their  dusky  forms 
in  the  bushes  down  along  the  Creek.  He  loaded  his  gun,  sharpened  his  axe 
and  was  bound  to  die  rather  than  risk  it  in  Canadaagainashe  was  an  escaped 
prisoner  and  could  expect  no  mercy  from  the  same  parties.  His  wife  saw  he 
was  troubled  about  something  but  he  told  her  nothing  and  sent  her  off  to  bed 
and  watched  all  night  alone.  It  was  plain  enough  there  was  something  mov- 
ing up  and  down  the  Creek  and  breaking  the  twigs  in  their  movements  and 
lying  in  ambush  for  him.  The  morning  revealed  that  it  was  some  young 
cattle  which  had  strayed  down  from  the  north  part  of  the  town  but  it  was  a 
genuine  scare  for  him— such  was  the  impression  the  Raid  made  on  him.  No 
doubt  it  was  as  trying  at  times  for  the  others. 
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The  Awakening. 

When  Amos  Bicknell  went  off  to  the  east  to  give  the  alarm  it  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  get  a  company  of  men  together  in  that  section. 
As  previously  stated  there  were  three  block  houses  in  that  section  and  as 
one  was  reached  and  the  alarm  guns  fired  the  whole  section  was  at  attention. 
But  Bicknell  had  a  matter  of  especial  interest  to  himself  and  did  not  wait 
until  the  company  had  gathered  under  Captain  Cox  but  hurried  back  to  look 
after  his  wife  and  children  and  had  no  part  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 
He  was  doing  his  duty  elsewhere  for  in  addition  to  his  own  family  there  were 
women  in  two  other  families  which  must  be  cared  for. 

But  when  it  was  known  that  the  Indians  were  on  the  Creek  plundering  the 
cabins  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  the  alarm  did  not  stop  in  the  Cox 
neighborhood,  but  growing  as  it  went,  spread  through  the  neighboring  towns 
in  a  night.  What  the  settlers  had  been  dreading  at  their  July  Training  had 
really  come  to  pass.  It  was  now  time  to  act  in  the  defense  of  their  homes. 
Accordingly  there  immediately  met  **at  Captain  Marshes  in  hartford  a  num- 
ber of  select  men,  and  militia  officers  of  Different  towns  who  agreed  on  a 
plan  in  Order  to  Raise  men  for  the  Defence  of  the  Frontier".  Red  tape  had 
not  been  invented  as  yet  and  the  men  acted  at  once.  This  convention  raised 
about  thirty  men,  the  surrounding  towns  furnished  from  two  to  six  men  each. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  men  should  draw  pay  for  two  days  before  they  march- 
ed but  they  actually  did  draw  for  several  days.  The  men  straggled  in  a  few 
at  a  time  and  the  last  did  not  arrive  until  September  28.  The  pay  roll  of 
twenty  one  of  the  men  dated  from  September  15.  Two  men  from  Pomfret 
came  on  the  19th.  Five  men  served  whose  names  are  not  on  the  first  pay 
roll.  Windsor,  Woodstock,  Sharon,  Hartford,  Pomfret  and  Barnard  sent 
men  and  paid  them  in  wheat.  Woodstock  paid  her  men  40s.  per  nionth  to  be 
paid  in  wheat  at  5s.  per  bushel  or  rye  at  4s.  or  Indian  corn  at 3s.  "and  as  much 
rum  as  the  authorities  would  allow".  In  those  days  town  treasuries  were 
simply  grain  elevators  and  distilleries.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  records 
of  Barnard  make  no  mention  of  this  Raid  but  in  the  spring  of  that  year  she 
agreed  to  pay  two  men  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  each  for  serving  in  the  mi- 
litia for  eight  months. 

Strongholds. 

The  "hartford"  convention  provided  men  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier 
and  made  plans  for  the  building  of  the  forts  at  Barnard  and  Bethel.  Captain 
Cox  was  assigned  to  look  after  the  work  in  Barnard  and  according  to  the  pen- 
sion papers  of  Amos  Bicknell  he  arrived  on  the  Creek  with  his  men  and  began 
the  building  of  Fort  Defiance  on  the  13th  or  14th  of  August,  1780— five  days 
after  the  Raid. 

In  March  1778,  at  Windsor,  the  State  had  organized  the  militia.  In  the 
territory  south  of  Rockingham  was  the  First  Regiment.  The  region  from 
Rockingham  to  Norwich  comprised  the  Second  Regiment.  All  above  Norwich 
was  in  the  Third  Regiment.  There  had  been  a  Fourth  Regiment  organized 
some  where  by  some  one  before  August,  1780.  The  Board  of  War  was  in  ses- 
sion in  Arlington  at  the  time  of  the  Raid.  News  traveled  slowly  but  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  "hartford"  convention  they  were  notified  and  twelve 
days  after  the  Raid  passed  the  following  resolution. 

"Board  of  War,  Arlington,  August  21,  1780. 
Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  this  Board  by  Colonel  (probibally 
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Ebenezer)  Wood,  that  the  Enemy  have  taken  several  Prisoners  from  Bar- 
nard &c.  In  consequence  of  which  a  number  of  militia  officers  &  other  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Regiments  of  Militia  assembled  and 
agreed  to  raise  forty  volunteers  to  be  commanded  by  Cap^  Cox  &  a  Lieu^, 
for  the  defense  of  the  frontier  in  that  vicinity,  Resolved,  Therefore  on  said 
officers  and  soldiers  joining  Maj'*.  Ebenf".  Allen'sdetachmentof  Rangers  that 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  pay  &  rations  as  the  other  parts  of  said  detach- 
ment such  pay  to  commence  Two  days  before  they  march  and  to  continue 
until  the  first  day  of  December  next  unless  sooner  discharged.  Resolved  that 
Colo.  J.  Marsh,  CoK  J.  Safford,  Maj^  B.  Wait,  Capt.  (Comfort)  Seaver,  Cap*. 
J  (esse)  Salf  ord  and  Cap*.  B(enjamin)  Cox  be  a  Committee  to  station  Cap^ 
Safford  and  Capt.  Cox's  Companies  of  Rangers.  That  they  stake  out  the 
ground  for  forts  and  give  directions  how  said  forts  and  coverings  shall  be  built 
&  that  said  business  be  erected  in  the  cheapest  manner  having  reference  to 
the  Present  Campaign  only,  as  the  land  that  the  several  surveyors  are  now 
surveying  to  the  W.  &  North  of  you  will  be  settled  next  spring  which  will 
make  it  necessary  that  a  line  of  forts  should  be  erected  further  back. 
Resolved  that  Maj''.  Benjamin  Wait  furnish  the  necessary  Implements  for 
building  the  forts  for  Cap'.  Safford  &  Cap^.  Cox's  Companies  and  the  neces- 
sary Camp  Equipage  for  the  same. 

Resolved  that  the  Commissary  of  Issue  at  Every  Post  when  cattle  are  killed 
for  use  of  the  army  take  the  charge  of  the  Hides  &  Tallow  to  see  that  the 
former  are  properly  dried  and  that  the  latter  are  properly  rendered,  and  that 
both  are  disposed  of  as  his  Excellency  the  Governor  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct.     Benjamin  Wait,  Ira  Allen,  Samuel  Robinson,  Joseph  Bradley." 

Samuel  Robinson,  one  of  the  Board,  was  from  Hardwick,  Massachusetts 
from  which  place  most  of  the  Barnard  settlers  came.  That  may  have  helped 
the  Board  to  so  speedily  and  thoroughly  concur  in  what  had  already  been 
done. 

The  committee  appointed  to  locate  the  forts  was  well  distributed.  Joel 
Marsh  was  of  Bethel,  the  Saffords  of  Woodstock,  Benjamin  Wait  of  Wind- 
sor, (Comfort)  Seaver  of  Royalton  and  Benjamin  Cox  of  Barnard. 

When  the  committee  appeared  to  locate  the  forts  the  fortifications  were 
well  under  way  but  the  committee  gave  official  sanction  to  the  location. 

Fort  Defiance. 

Where  was  Fort  Defiance  and  what  was  it  like?  I  was  born  and  brought 
up  within  a  mile  of  the  location  and  have  had  several  places  pointed  out  to 
me.  One  location  was  the  rocky  eminence  in  the  mowing  north  west  of  the 
new  Bicknell  house.  Another  location  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  oppo- 
site the  new  Bicknell  house  and  north  of  the  brook.  These  were  the  founda- 
tion stones  which  Jasper  Clark  told  George  Hammond  were  parts  of  the 
fort.  He  was  mistaken  and  these  were  only  the  foundations  of  the  store- 
house. Hammond  himself  was  a  careful  man  and  interested  in  local  historical 
questions  but  he  admitted  he  did  not  know  where  the  fort  was  built.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  records  of  the  town  which  help  locate  the  fort.  Tradition 
locates  it  at  four  different  places  but  tradition  is  an  uncertain  god.  The  town 
records  say  that  in  1783  the  town  instructed  Mr.  Miles  (probably  Benjamin) 
to  blaze  a  road  from  Barnard  to  Stockbridge  and  "To  Begin  at  the  North 
West  Corner  of  the  Fort".  Later  Prince  Haskell  surveyed  the  road  and 
Captain  Cox,  then  town  clerk,  recorded  the  same  which  says  that  the  road 
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runs  *Noi  ih  47<>  West  40  rods  &c.  startirg  from  a  point  three  rods  easterly 
from  Lieut.  Bicknell's  house."  I  have  seen  the  old  road  running  along  near 
the  fence  separating  the  mowing  from  the  pasture,  several  rods  to  the  west 
of  th  i  present  road.  But  these  entries  do  not  help  to  locate  the  fort.  There 
are  two  things  which  do  help  us  to  determine  the  location  ard  the  form. 
These  are  the  powder  horn  which  Captain  Cox  made  when  the  fort  was  build- 
i  ig  and  on  which  he  carved  a  representation  of  the  fort  and  the  application 
for  pension  of  Amos  Bicknell  who  served  in  the  fort.  Bicknell  applied  for 
a  pension  February  5,  1884  and  in  his  affidavit  he  states  that  he  rendered 
service  in  Fort  Defiance  and  that  it  was  built  around  his  father's  house  and 
that  it  was  commenced  by  Captain  Cox  and  his  men  on  August  13th.  Of 
course  this  was  Bicknell's  old  log  house,  a  one  story  structure  facing  the 
east,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  brook  where  there  now  is  a  house, 
known  in  my  bcyhccd  c'ays  as  the  Pike  place  ard  at  present  occupied  by 
Maurice  Lillie  who  married  Nina  Wright.  The  drawing  on  Captain  Cox's 
horn  shows  the  fort  was  made  by  setting  logs  on  end  in  the  ground  to  form 
a  rectangle.  The  house  was  near  the  west  side  of  the  fort.  The  entrance 
to  the  fort  was  on  the  east  side.  In  front  of  the  entrance  was  a  row  of  pal- 
isades and  to  enter  one  had  to  pass  along  the  side  of  the  fort  and  then  turn 
a  right  angle  to  pass  through  the  gate.  The  palisades  were  twelve  or  thir- 
teen feet  high,  judged  by  the  height  of  the  men  in  the  militia  company  Cap- 
tain Cox  has  lined  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  fort  near  the  palisades.  The 
fort  was  commenced  on  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  of  August  and  was 
christened  on  November  second  of  the  same  year  as  is  shown  by  the  date  on 
Captain  Cox's  horn  and  also  by  the  diary  of  Jonathan  Carpenter.  The  militia 
were  withdrawn  from  the  fort  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1780  and  the 
fort  was  not  again  used  for  military  purposes  except  when  Captain  Jesse  Saf- 
ford  stopped  there  one  night,  August  10,  1781,  with  thirty  three  men  while 
on  the  Peacham  Alarm. 

Hotel  de  Fiance. 

While  the  fort  was  in  building  the  soldiers  had  to  be  taken  care  of  but 
there  is  nothing  in  any  record  to  show  how  that  was  done  up  to  the  third  of 
September— nearly  three  weeks.  After  that  time  they  boarded  with  Bick- 
nell. They  killed  but  one  beef  and  it  was  from  the  horns  of  that  animal  that 
Captain  Cox  made  the  powder  horn  referred  to.  In  the  Revolution  there 
were  no  quartermasters  but  they  had  Commissaries  of  Issue— C.  I.  and  As- 
sistant Commissaries  of  Issue— A.  C.  I.  They  also  had  Commissaries  of  Pur- 
chace— C.  P.     The  degree  of  Amos  Bicknell  was  A.  C.  I. 

Financing  Defiance. 

The  fort  was  an  inexpensive  affair  built  in  accord  with  the  resolve  of  the 
Board  of  War.  As  it  was  made  about  Bicknell's  house  they  did  not  have  to 
make  barracks.  How  the  little  log  cabin  could  serve  as  boarding  hall  and 
sleeping  quarters  for  all  the  men  is  more  than  I  can  understand  but  that 
seems  to  be  the  case.  It  would  seem  by  the  bill  that  the  miHtia  was  given 
double  pay— one  pay  for  military  service  and  one  pay  for  work  on  the  fort. 
The  following  is  the  bill. 
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To  the  State  cf  Vermont  Dr. 

To  labor  done  on  Fort  Defiance,  in  Barnard,  by  the 
Militia  under  my  command:  — 

To  44  days  labor  at  4s.  per  day  £8.16.0 

"  Oxen  work,  10  days  at  2s.  per  day       1.  0.0 

£9.16.0 
The  above  labor  being  done  in  August  and  September,  1780.      Barnard, 
April  7,  1781. 

Per  me     Benjamin  Cox. 
Pay  Table  Office.     The  within  account  examined  &  approved.     The  Treas- 
urer is  directed  to  pay  the  same  to  Capt.   Cox,  or  bearer,  being  the  sum  of 
nine  pounds,  sixteen  shillings  lawful  money. 

Comm.  Thomas  Chittenden.  John  Fassett. 
£9.10.0  Windsor  April  16th  1781  Received  by  Joseph  Foster,  June  25,  1781. 

Fort  Fortitude. 
Fort  Fortitude  was  built  in  Bethel  as  a  result  of  the  Barnard  Indian  Raid. 
It  was  located  a  little  south  of  the  old  passenger  depot,  now  used  for  a  freight 
depot,  and  the  site  was  practically  covered  for  many  years  by  an  old  store 
house  now  gone.  When  the  railroad  was  built  in  1848  they  found  the  hinges 
and  some  bolts  and  portions  of  the  stockade.  This  was  a  more  expensive 
affair  than  Fort  Defiance.  They  had  to  bring  lumber  for  the  barracks  and 
construct  them  as  well  as  make  a  stockade  about  them. 

The  Tory  Alarm. 
Two  weeks  after  the  Barnard  Raid  two  men  in  Weathersfield  were  captured 
by  Tories.  The  alarm  guns  brought  out  Captain  Joseph  Sawyer  with  fifteen 
of  the  Reading  Militia  who  scouted  from  five  to  forty  miles.  Captain  Cox, 
then  stationed  at  Fort  Defiance,  sent  out  fourteen  of  his  men  with  Jonathan 
Carpenter  who  had  recently  been  over  the  route  as  guide.  They  followed 
up  the  south  branch  of  the  White  River  and  over  the  hills  to  Pittsford  Fort. 
The  prisoners  were  retaken  by  somebody. 

Grape  Brook  Alarm. 
After  the  Barnard  Indian  Raid  the  whole  section  was  on  the  alert.  One 
day  Andrew  Stevens,  a  lad  in  his  teens  living  in  the  east  part  of  the  town, 
put  on  his  grandfather's  great  military  overcoat  and  went  out  on  the  neigh- 
boring hills  and  gave  the  war  whoop.  The  whole  section  was  astir  instantly. 
Men,  women  and  children  made  all  possible  haste  to  reach  the  nearest  block 
house.  It  was  a  cold  disagreeable  day  and  some  of  the  women  suffered  se- 
verely. 

Amos  Bicknell. 
Amos  Bicknell  enlisted  in  the  Revolution  from  Petersham,  Massachusetts. 
He  bought  the  old  Fort  farm  of  about  four  hundred  acres  on  the  Creek  in 
1779.  He  built  two  sets  of  buildings  there  and  died  April  19,  1798,  aged  58 
years.  His  wife  EHzabeth  died  in  1818,  aged  77  years  and  both  were  buried 
on  the  Point.  The  son,  Captain  John  S.  Bicknell,  built  the  George  Hammond 
house  on  the  place,  married  Priscilla  who  died  in  1819,  aged  37  years.  He 
died  in  1841,  aged  64  years.  The  wife  and  three  children  were  also  buried  on 
the  Point  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  all  of  the  family  then  buried  on  the 
Point  were  exhumed  and  reburied  in  the  Center  Cemetery  in  Barnard.  Amos 
Bicknell  Jr.  married  Betsey  Swift,  November  29,  1789.  He  served  in  some 
capacity  in  the  Fort  for  which  he  drew  a  pension  as  did  all  those  serving  who 
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lived  until  1834. 

Asa  Whitcomb. 

After  the  Barnard  Indian  Raid  a  number  of  the  people  thought  Hardwick 
would  be  a  safer  place.  As  we  have  showi,  above  Elizabeth  Wright  and 
Nabby  Newton  went  back  there.  So  did  Lot  Whitcomb.  Cox  says  "he  had 
such  a  violent  colic  to  see  the  south  pole  that  he  did  not  look  behind  him  'till 
he  ran  against  his  mother  on  the  hearthstone  of  the  old  Hardwick  home. 
Years  afterward  he  slowly  returned,  by  way  of  New  York,  timidly  inquiring 
if  there  were  any  bad  Indians  in  Barnaid."  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Stockbridge  Whitcombs  and  like  his  race  was  a  shrewd  bright  fellow  and  used 
to  say  he  thought  more  of  his  scalp  for  a  hat  than  any  use  the  Indians  could 
put  it  to  for  a  target. 

Some  Barnard  Notes. 

Barnard  was  chartered  in  1761  as  Bernard  which  means  as  bold  as  a  bear. 
The  name  was  so  spelled  until  a  careless  town  clerk  of  the  early  days  wrote 
it  Barnard  and  continued  to  do  so.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  Janu- 
ary 16,  1779. 

Thomas  Freeman  was  the  first  settler  in  Bernard  with  deed  dated  June  7, 
1775  and  with  John  Newton  and  Rhoda  Whitcomb,  was  the  first  white  man 
to  winter  in  town.     He  heard  the  cannonading  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
while  kneeling  at  the  large  spring  on  the  Jonas  Bowman  place. 

The  "Old  Yellow  Meetinghouse"  stood  by  the  "Spruce  Tree"  on  the  com- 
mon. 

Elijah  Barnes  was  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Class  Leader  in  Barnard. 

The  New  England  Annual  Conference  of  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  held  in  the  woods  back  of  the  Jonas  Bowman  place  in  1825. 

Early  Names. 

Royalton  was  called  Linfield.  The  fort  was  where  Mr.  Goodrich's  house  now 
stands,  opposite  the  end  of  the  iron  bridge.  Sherburn  was  called  Killington. 
Chelsea  was  called  Eastham.  Vershire  was  called  Maiden.  Plymouth  was 
called  Saltash.  Randolph  was  called  Middlesex.  Roxbury  was  called  Deer- 
field.    A  part  of  Bethel  was  called  Middlesex. 

EXTRACTS     FROM 
THE    FORT    DEFIANCE    DIARY 


JONATHAN     CARPENTER 


1780 

July  ye  10th  People  are  1—2  hilling  I.  corn  I  &  David  begun  work  for  Esq. 
Dana,  having  chopped  about  eight  acres  of  our  land  in  6  weeks.  Had  a  train- 
ing at  Pomf ret.  Inlisted  25  men  (minute  men)  which  will  start  in  one  Days 
time  in  case  of  an  Invation  (which  is  some  expected  from  ye  Indians) 

Ye  12th,  I.  &  D.  ingage  to  work  for  Esq.  Dana  for  a  month  at 9  Dollars  Pr 
Mo. 

Aug.  ye  10th.  this  morning  at  1  o'clock  we  were  alarm'd  with  news  that 
ye  Indians  had  come  int  Bernard  &  had  taken  3  men  &  plunder 'd  ye  houses 
(who  were  20  indians  &  toryes)  and  went  off.  were  followed  by  50  men  from 
Bernard  but  could  not  overtake  them,     begun  to  reap  for  Esq.  Dana. 

August  15th  I  ingaged  to  go  into  ye  service  (for  ye  town  of  Pomfret)  for 
three  months,     there  was  a  very  dark  spell  this  afternoon  resembling  ye  19th 
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cf  May  last  in  some  measure  very  warm  this  fort  light  past. 

Thursday  ye  17th.  we  marched  for  Bernard  from  Pomfret— Esq.  Danas 
to  P.  Perrins  5[miles] 

ye  18th.     Stebines  Bernard  4 

ye  19th.  To  camp  at  A.  Bicknels  at  Bernard  3  Pretty  level  land  but  rockey , 
hemlock  spruce  &c. 

Aug.  20  I  went  on  a  scout  for  two  days  up  White  R.  as  far  as  Rochester, 
tiru  Stockbridge  (about  20  miles)  choice  land  on  ye  River  but  very  mount- 
ainy  back  fiom  ye  R.ver  -  -  made  no  discovery  of  ye  Enemy. 

ye  25th  I  went  on  a  scout  for  four  Days  in  company  with  14  men  of  Ber- 
rard  in  search  of  some  tories  that  have  been  skulking  about  &  have  taken  2 
men  from  Weathersfield.  we  went  up  south  Branch  of  white  R.  &  over  ye 
heights  of  Land  to  Pittsford  fort  on  Otter  crick  about  30  miles  course  west, 
some  good  land  on  ye  crick  and  in  Chittenden  west  of  Pittsford  &  came  home 
ye  28.    ye  Prisoners  are  retaken  with  2  tories  at  Weathersfield. 

Sept  ye  21.  two  men  were  taken  from  their  work  at  Bethel  by  ye  enemy 
I  had  a  furlow  for  3  Days  to  go  to  Pomfret  and  come  back  ye  24  Our  fort 
being  finished  nothing  remarkable. 

Oct.  ye  3d.  A  light  snow  fell  about  3  inches  deep,  but  soon  gone  frost 
about  this  time  which  soon  stript  ye  trees  &c. 

A  List  of  Capt.  Coxes  Company. 
Benjamin  Cox  Captain  Jermh  Bishop  Vehna  Hoisington 

Beriah  Green  Lieut  Nathan  Bowman  Timy  Knox 

Adam  Howard  |  Ser-  Asa  Call  Jacob  Salisbury 

John  Foster       J  gants  Benjamin  Cox  Jr.        Ruben  Smith 

Edward  Church  '\  Cor-  Adin  Dike  Lothrop  Thompson 

Robert  Burch      v  por-  Saml  Dike  Abraham  Taylor 

John  Ellis  )  a  Is-  Jos.  Fuller  John  Carpenter 

Daniel  Perkins  Pif er  Robert  Green  Jos  Lull 

Camp  at  Bernard  Oct.  16  1780 
Oct.  16  This  morning  we  were  alarmed  by  intelligence  that  ye  enemy  were 
burning  &  Plundering  at  Royalton  and  it  was  supposed  that  ye  woods  were 
full  of  them  I  went  out  on  a  scout  round  ye  north  part  of  Bernard  about  10 
miles  &  in  again  but  Discovered  nothing,  by  this  time  some  of  ye  Inhabi- 
tants had  come  into  ye  Garrison  &  a  Party  went  to  meet  ye  enemy  (or  at 
least  to  look  for  them)  at  12  o'clock  at  Night  I  went  out  in  a  Party  of  11  men 
with  Lieut  Green,  with  4  Days  provisions  we  marched  (by  night)  to  bethel 
fort  from  whence  upwards  of  100  men  had  just  gone  under  Capt.  Safford  to 
Royalton. 

ye  17  from  there  we  marched  to  Col  Woodwards  at  Middlesex  about  15  miles 
from  Bernard  &  8  from  Bethel  fort  (it  snowed  almost  all  day)  there  we  were 
joined  by  10  more  &  sot  of  towards  ye  heighth  of  land  in  hopes  of  coming 
across  our  main  body,  &  coming  to  a  house  in  Middlesex  burning  which  we 
judged  to  have  been  fired  by  ye  enemy  about  4  hours  we  took  there  and  fol- 
lowed into  Brookfield  &  finding  our  men  did  not  follow  we  incamped  that 
night,  but  ye  Middlesex  men  returned  back,  but  ye  next  morning  ye  18  we 
followed  on  about  4  miles  further  ontoye  heighth  of  Land  &  finding  we  should 
not  be  joined  by  more  men  &  our  party  but  14  which  we  thought  too  small  a 
number  to  ingage  whom  we  judged  to  be  300  by  ye  parth  they  made  which 
was  very  easy  to  follow  in  ye  night  we  left  ye  chace  &  returned  that  Day  to 
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coll.  Woodwards  (back  again)  having  marched  over  as  fine  level  a  tract  of 
Land  as  I  have  seen  in  this  Country.  We  went  thru  Brookfield,  Dearfield, 
and  into  Northfield  (light  timbered  with  maple  Beach  Birch  &c)  at  Coll. 
Woodwards  we  heard  that  the  enemy  had  burnt  &  Destroy 'd  Royalton,  & 
some  houses  in  Sharon  &  Middlesex  &c  &  have  taken  off  upwards  of  20  Pris- 
oners &  killed  7.  Notwithstanding  they  were  fired  upon  by  ye  advance  guard 
of  upwards  of  400  men,  which  indeed  put  them  to  great  Confusion  but  they 
killed  2  prisoners  &  fled  while  the  Cowardly  Colo  House  was  forming  his  men, 
hooting  with  a  mock  pretence  of  having  a  field  fight  with  Indians  in  the  Bush 
which  gave  them  time  to  get  off  (they  were  commanded  by  Colo  Peters  a 
Tory) 

Oct.  ye  19  we  returned  in  Peace,  some  moving  off  over  Connect.  River  & 
our  savage  enemy  gone  with  flying  Colors  into  Canada  which  is  a  poor  story 
for  a  whig  to  tell. 

ye  20th  we  hear  that  the  aforesaid  enemy  were  attacked  four  [?]  after  Ma- 
jor Whitcom  &c.  but  find  their  mistake  took  it  into  their  heads  to  Plague 
us  also  that  there  were  1500  Indians  landed  from  the  Lake  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Mountain  and  have  taken  fort  ann  &c. 

ye  21  Part  of  ye  Companies  from  Windsor  &  Woodstock  Militia  joined  us 
for  10  Days. 

ye  27    Cool  ye  sun  eclips 'd  &c . 

ye  29    MelitiaDismiss'd&c. 

Nov.  ye  1    Snow  fell  about  4  inches  Deep. 

ye  2.  The  fort  at  Bernard  was  christened  by  ye  Name  of  Defiance,  we 
had  a  false  alarm  how  the  enemy  were  at  Grape  brook  &c.  I  went  to  fort 
fortitude  at  Bethel  with  an  express  &c.    ye  Melitia  of  Rockingham  Dismis'd 

Nov.  5th    I  went  out  on  a  scout  up  s.  branch  of  White  R  for  2  Days. 

ye  11    Cold  frozen  weather.     Moon  eclips'd  &c. 

Nov.  15.  I  was  dismis't  from  fort  Defiance  at  Bernard  and  sot  off  for  Pom- 
fret  J.  Dweyers  11  miles  &  ye  16  I  sot  oflf  for  Rheboth  in  company  with  Ad- 
am Howard. 


It  was  a  late  cold  spring.  The  water  froze  on  the  grindstone  on  the  night 
of  June  4th.  Warm  weather  did  not  set  in  until  the  19th  of  July.  It  was 
early  to  record  three  inches  of  snow  on  October  3.  The  19th  of  May  was  the 
celebrated  dark  day  when  the  fowls  went  to  roost  and  the  Connecticut  legis- 
lature called  for  candles  that  they  might  be  found  doing  their  duty  if  it  should 
be  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

The  dark  day,  the  cold  spring  and  early  fall,  the  building  of  the  forts,  the 
burning  of  Royalton  and  the  Indian  Raid  made  this  a  memorable  year  for  the 
whole  frontier.  This  section  had  experienced  no  such  times  before  and  was 
not  to  see  their  like  again. 

Col.  Woodward's  house  was  near  the  present  site  of  Randolph  Center  vil- 
lage. The  soldiers  from  Fort  Defiance  who  went  over  the  mountain  were 
gone  four  days. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Carpenter  uses  the  original  name  for  the  town.  It  is 
always  Bernard  and  not  Barnard. 
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The  Davis  Family  [Condensed]. 

For  more  full  information  concerning  the  first  four  generations  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Old  Families  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury  by  David  W.  Hoyt. 
His  numbering  has  been  preserved  to  Moses  (52)  Davis. 

I  James (4)  Davis  of  Haverhill,  b.  about  1583-8;  d.  Jan.  29, 1678-9  in  Ha- 
verhill; m.  "Cicely"  or  "Sissilla"  -  -  -  :  d.  in  Haverhill,  May  28,  1673.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Haverhill,  having  removed  there  from  New- 
bury about  1640. 

II  John (6) Davis,  b.  about  1623  in  Haverhill;  will  dated  April  1,  1685  and 
the  date  May  25,  1686  follows  and  is  perhaps  the  date  of  the  proof  but  the 
will  was  not  recorded  until  1727;  m.  Dec.  10,  1646,  Jane,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Peasley.     Removed  to  Oyster  River,  Dover,  about  1652.     He  was  a  cooper. 

III  Moses (26) Davis,  b.  Dec.  30,  1657;  killed  by  the  Indians  in  Dover, 
June  10,  1724  together  with  his  son  Moses  (52);  m.  Jan.  16,  1681,  Ruhamah 
Dow  (Stephen^,  Thomas')  Removed  to  Oyster  River,  Dover,  about  1686. 

IV  Moses (52)  Davis,  b.  in  Haverhill,  Nov.  2,  1684  [1686,  S.  Q.  D.];  killed 
by  Indians  at  Oyster  River,  Dover,  with  his  father,  June  10,  1724. 

V  Moses (559) Davis,  d.  in  Barnard,  Vt.,  after  1790,  aged  88  years;  m. 
Sarah  [Low?]  who  died  in  Barnard,  Nov.  9,  1806. 

VI  Moses (560)  Davis,  d.  in  Barnard,  Vt.,  after  1818,  aged  86  years:  m. 
[1]  March  12,  1789,  Lydia  Barrows,  daughter  of  Simeon  Barrows  and  Mary 
Shaw  of  Carver,  Mass.;  m.  (2)  Oct.  1,  1809,  Rosanna  Bowman  of  Barnard. 

559—560  Children  of  MosEs  Davis  and  Lydia  Barrows. 


563  Stephen,  b.  June  9,  1789;  d.  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1835;  m.  Dec.  22,  1809, 

Mary,  called  Polly,  Richmond,  of  Barnard,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  (Jo- 
siahs,  Josiah4,  Edwards,  John^,  John')  Richmond  and  Abigail  Wood, 
b.  in  Taunton,  Mass.  Oct.  24,  1789;  d.  in  Barnard,  Feb.  23,  1868. 

564  Polly,  b.  Sept.  16,  1790;  d.  Dec.  24,  1861;  m.  March  15, 1810,  Joseph Gif- 

ford;  d.  Jan.  22,  1865. 

565  Mark,  b.  April  17,  1792;  d.  in  Barre,  April  27,  1869;  m.  Sept.  28, 1815  An- 

na Fish,  daughter  of  John  Fish  and  Sarah  Tupper;  b.  April  10,  1792; 
d.  March  9,  1882  in  Corinth,  Vt. 

566  Sally,  b.  Dec.  1,  1793;  m.  Sept.  15,  1813,  Lemuel  Gifford. 

567  Caleb,  b.  Feb.  14,  1796;  m.  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

570  Hannah,  b.  June  21,  1798;  m.  Feb.  20,  1817,  Markus  Carpenter. 

571  Hope,  b.  June  12,  1800;  m.  Nov.  22,  1818,  Ansel  Gifford. 

572  Phebe,  b.  April  9,  1802;  d.  unmarried  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1886. 

573  Benjamin  Franklin,  b.  April  16,  1804;  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge 

of  a  gun  when  about  18  years  of  age.    Lived  in  West  Berlin,  Vermont. 

574  Lucy,  b.  July  19,  1806;  m.  Gideon  Shaw  of  Woodstock,  Vermont. 

575  Moses,  b.  August  24,  1808;  d.  Sept.  14,  1808. 
Children  of  MosES  Davis  and  Rosanna  Bowman. 

576  Moses,  b.  Aug.  19,  1810;  d.  unmarried  in  Woodstock  at  the  home  of  Ro- 

anna  King.     He  was  a  teacher  and  a  graduate  at  Harvard. (?) 

577  John  Bowman,  b.  May  29,  1812;  d.  about  1842  in  the  West. 

578  Lydia,  b.  Nov.  28,  1813;  d.  in  Minnesota;  m.  Nathaniel  Swain. 

Her  daughter  m.  Payson  Pierce  of  Woodstock. 
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Children  of  Moses' Davis  and  Rosanna  Bowman  (Concluded). 

579  Rosanna,  b.  May  18,  1816:  d.  1903  (?);  m.  Udal  King  of  Woodstock. 

580  Maria,  b.  Feb.  22,  1818;  d.  Oct.,  1896;  m.  Elihu  Shaw.     Lived  in  West 

Bridgewater,  Vt. 
All  the  above  children  were  born  in  Barnard,  Vermont. 

560—563  Children  of  Stephen  Davis  and  Polly  Richmond. 


581  Oramel,  b.  April  13, 1810;  d.  Dec.  1,  1874;  m.  Emeline  daughter  of  Geo. 

Paige,  (George^,  George3,  Christopher^,  Nathaniel)  and  Mary  dau. 
of  John  and  Mary  Walker  of  Barnard;  b.  Nov.  26,  1815;  d.  Sept.  27, 
1880  in  Barnard. 

582  Emily,  b.  Dec.  24,  1812;  d.  Nov.  2,  1886;  m.  Henry  N.  Ri  chmond  of  So. 

Barnard  and  had  Chas.,  Olive  and  Emma.  Emmam.  Nov.  30, 1876, 
John  Henry  Cobb. 

583  Mary,  b.  Dec.  8,  1816;  d.  July,  1824. 

584  Nathaniel  Richmond,  b.  April  12,  1819;  d.  July,  1824. 

563—581  Children  of  Oramel  Davis  and  Emeline  Paige. 


585  Mary  Emeline,  b.  Oct.  7,  1832;  d.  Jan.  18,  1910;  m.  Oct.  30,  1856,  Solon 

D.  son  of  Earle  Newton.     For  children  see  Newton  Family. 

586  Charles  Oramel,  b.  April  9,  1836;  m.  (1)  Sept.,  1865,  Martha  A.  Brown 
588andhadHerbertOramel,b.  Nov.  1866;  d.  Jan.  9,  1868;   m.  (2)  Oct.  25, 

589  1871,  Sarah  Pizer  of  Harrisburgh,  Otegon  and  had  William,  b.  Nov.  2, 

590  1872  and  George,  b.  Dec.  15, 1874. 

587  Thomas  Richmond,  b.  May,  1845;  d.  Sept.  28, 1850. 
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Aaron,  6. 

Abbie,  20. 

Abigail,  12,  14,  16, 
17,  21,  22,  23,  24, 
34,  35,  36,  37,  44. 

Abraham,  4. 

Ada,  27. 

Ada  May,  28. 

Albert  Silas,  18,  20,  23. 

Alta  E.,  27. 

Alvan,  8. 

Amos,  6. 

Andrew,  6. 

Ann,  See  Hannah. 

Annie  Deane,  27. 

Anson,  19,  20,  24. 

Antipas,  8. 

Asa,  10. 

Bamabas,5,7,8,14,25,26. 

Benjamin,  4. 

Bethia,  6. 

Betsey,  19. 

Beulah,  6. 

Carl  Rodolphus,  27, 

Carlton  W.,  25. 

Caroline,  19. 

Chauncey, 20. 

Chloe,  10. 

Clarinda,  19. 

Clarke,  25. 

Comfort,  6. 

Cotton,  8. 

Daniel,  2,  4.  5. 

David  6. 

Dean  William  i  iv  28. 

Dennis  5. 

Diantha  27. 

Earle  i  iii  14  15  18 
21  25  26  27  29  48. 

Earle  Burk  27. 

Earle  WilHam  27. 

Edward  6. 

Ebenezer  6. 

Effie  20. 

Elisha  6. 

Elizabeth  4  5  7  8  9  IQ 
14  17  20  25. 

Elizabeth  Marion  iv  28. 


Surname— Newton. 

Ellen  (Eleanor) ,  4. 

Elnathan,  6. 

Elsie,  20. 

Elutheria,  25. 

Elvira  Ann,  25. 

Emily  E.,  25. 

Emily  P.,  20. 

Emma  Paige,  27. 

Ephriam,  4. 

Erastus  H.,  25. 

Eunice,  6,  8. 

Experience,  4. 

Ezekiel,  4,  6. 

Fannie,  19,  20. 

Frank  E.,  27. 

Franklin,  20. 

Gardner,  19. 

George,  20. 

George  Gideon,  20. 

Gideon,  ii,  6,  10,  19,  23. 

Hannah,  vi,  vii,  1,  2,  4, 
6,  7,  8,  10,  24,  25,  35. 

Harriette,  19,  20. 

HattieM.,  27. 

Helen,  20. 

Hepzibah,  6. 

Herbert,  27. 

Hermon  B.,  27. 

Ida  Minerva,  27. 

Ira,  14,  25. 

Isaac,  V,  vi,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Jacob,  6. 

James,  6. 

James  Monroe  27. 

Jasper  20. 

Jennie  Emily  20. 

Jennie  Gertrude  28. 

Jessie  W.  20. 

Joe  B.  27. 

Joanna  4  6. 

John  ii  iii  V  vi  1  2  4 
5  7  8  10  11  12  17  23 
24  30  31  35  36  37  44. 

John  Calvin  19. 

Jonathan  6. 

Joseph  vii  2  3  4  6. 

Joseph  Blodgett  26  27. 


Josiah,  1,1,5,6,7,8,9,  10, 

14,  25,  26. 
Josiah  Churchill,  26,  27. 
Judith,  6. 
Laura,  19. 
Ld,  27,  28. 
Lemuel,  8. 
Lillian  Minerva,  27. 
Lizzie  Virginia,  27. 
Lucetta,  19. 
Lucy,  8. 
Lurenza,  20. 
Lydia,  4,  7,  10,  19. 
Marcy,  6. 
Margaret,  6. 
Marion  EHzabeth,  28. 
Marty n,  8. 
Mary,  2,  4,  6,  7. 
Mary  M.,  27. 
Merrick,  19. 
Minerva,  16. 
Moses,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8. 
Myra  Minerva,  26,  27. 
Nabby,  See  Abigail. 
Nancy,  10. 
Nathan,  6. 
Nathaniel,  4. 
Paul,  7,  8. 
Peter,  7. 
Phebe,  10. 
Polly,  10. 
Rachel,  4,  6,  7. 
Rebecca,  4. 
Richard  i  v  vi  vii  1 

2  3  4. 
Robert  v  vi. 
Robert  Deane  27. 
Rocksalaney  14  24  25. 
Rufus  Washburn  19. 
Ruhamah  6  7. 
Sally-See  Sarah, 
Samuel  4. 

Samuel  Steward  20. 
Sarah  iii  v  4  6  7  8 

10  20  22  23. 
Seymour  25. 
Silas  5  7  8  10  12 

19  20  24. 
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Silas  Wesson  19. 
Solon  Danforth  i  26 

27  28  48. 
Sophia  8. 
Stephen  7  8. 
Susanna  4  8. 
Tabitha  4  6  7. 


Surname— Newton. 

Thankful  6  7. 

Thomas  v  4. 

Timothy  i  ii  iii  5  7  8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  21-26  30  31 
34  35  36  38  39. 

Tirzah  6. 


Trevor  20. 
William  v  8. 
WilHam  Harrison  26  27. 
William  Monroe  i  19 

27  28  30. 
Zachariah  4. 


Surname— Not— Newton. 


Adams  4. 
Aikens  18  29  37. 
Allen  6  33  41. 
Amsden  3  5. 
Andrews  27. 
Armstrong  20. 
Axtell  4. 
Ayscough  V. 
Bacon  i. 
Baker  7. 
Balcom  4. 
Ballard  32. 
Bannister  19. 
Barnes  2  5  44. 
Barrows  47. 
Bass  27. 
Bebee  32. 
Belden  13. 
Bennett  vii. 
Bicknell  ii  15  30  36  40 

42  43  45. 
Bigalow  15. 
Billings  9  12  25  29. 
Bishop  45. 
Birdsey  28. 
Black  17. 
Blackmar  37. 
Blodgett  22  25. 
Bond  7  8. 
Bowman  10  33  44 

45  47  48. 
Bradley  41. 
Brewster  v  vii. 
Briggs  25  32. 
Brooks  27. 
Brown  vii  27  48. 
Brigham  4  7  10  13  22  23. 


Bullard  9. 

Burch  45. 

Burton  27. 

Bush  7. 

Byam  32. 

Call  45. 

Carpenter  30  34  42-47. 

Carr  11. 

Carter  8. 

Carver  18. 

Chamberlin  10^3  24 

25  30  37. 
Chedel  23  32  37. 
Chittenden  43. 
Cheney  10  23. 
Church  25  45. 
Clark  11. 
Cobb  48. 
Cogan  29. 
Cole  13  25. 
ColHns  27. 
Converse  12. 
Cook  18. 
Cowper  i. 
Cox  iii  10  11  12  23  28 

30  32  37  40-45. 
Crawford  12  16. 
Cummings  15. 
Cushing  12. 
Dana  44  45. 
Danforth  vii  26. 
Davis  vii  10  27  28  29 

32  47  48. 
Davison  8  20. 
Deane  15  25  29  32. 
Dike  45. 
Dingley  2  4. 


Dow  47. 
Draper  vii. 
Drew  7. 

Earle  ii  10  11  25  31. 
Earnest  27. 
Eastman  12. 
Eagar  4. 
Egary  19  24. 
Eaton  28. 
Edson  29. 
Elliot  iv. 
Ellis  17  45. 
Fairbanks  20. 
Far  ring  ton  20. 
Farrour  7  8. 
Fassett  43. 
Fay  7  19  29. 
Fish  47. 
Fiske  iv  5  7. 
Flagg  17  18. 
Forbes  7 
Force  8. 

Foster  15  32  37  43  4'. 
Freeman  7  9  10  12  23 

30  37  44. 
French  25. 
Frisbie  25. 
Fuller  23  45. 
Gambell  23. 
Garfield  6. 
Gifford  47. 
Gilbert  7. 
Gilliland  23. 
Gilson  18  27. 
Glaister  v. 
Goddard  7  20. 
Godfrey  8. 
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Goodenou  vii. 
Gordon  33  34. 
Greeley  6. 
Hadley  20. 
Hale  25. 
Hamilton  33. 
Hammond  41  43. 
Hardington  11. 
Hardy  7. 
Harris  vi  4. 
Harrison  iv. 
Harrington  11. 
Haskell  ii  7  9  14  23  24 

25  29  30  36  38  41. 
Hatch  18. 
Hayford  17. 
Hills  11. 
Hines  11. 
Hitchcock  8. 
Hodge  12. 
Hoisington  45. 
Hopkins  9. 
Howard  29  37  45  46. 
Howe  6  20. 
House  46. 
Hoyt  47. 
Hudson  V  19. 
Hunt  vii  17  19. 
Hutchinson  11. 
Irving  i. 
James  v  20. 
Johnson  2  3  4  8. 
Joslin  2  4  6. 
Junden  13. 
Kelsey  5. 
Kendall  27. 
Kenney  10  37. 
Kenobrick  27. 
Kent  20. 
Keyes  32. 
King  25  47  48. 
Kittredge  7. 
Knapp  4. 
Knowles  19. 
Knox  45. 
Lafayette  26. 
Larkin  4  6. 


Learned  12. 
Leonard  iii. 
Lenard  6. 
Lenardson  6. 
Lillie  42. 
Lincoln  25. 
Loker  vii. 
Loomis  25. 
Low  47. 
Lucas  23. 
Lull  10  45. 
Makepeace  8. 
Mandell  8  13. 
Marsh  12  40  41. 
Marquart  27. 
Mason  20. 
Massasoit  iv. 
May  27. 
Mayhew  iv 
Maynard  3  6  7  8. 
Mayo  20. 
Merrick  7-10  22. 
Miles  41.  • 
Mitchell  7. 
Moore  23  24  27. 
Morse  4. 
Moss  6. 
Munroe  8. 
Newhall  11. 
Nutting  24. 
Opdyke  20. 
Orcutt  6  29. 
Paige  8  9  12  16  19  27 

29  32  37  48. 
Pallette  27. 
Pamenter  37. 
Parker  29. 
Peasley  47. 
Perkins  45. 
Peters  46. 
Perrin  45. 
Philip  iv. 
Pierce  18  20  47. 
Pizer  48. 
Pomeroy  7. 
Pope  20. 
Potter  11. 


Prather  23. 
Putnam  20  32  36. 
Ransom  27. 
Remley  23. 
Kice  2  6  8  9. 
Richards  27. 
Richardson  17. 
Richmond  32  47  48. 
Ripley  4. 
Robinson  41. 
Rugg  4. 
Ruggles  8. 
Russell  3. 
Safford  41  42  45. 
Salisbury  45. 
Savage  11. 
Sawyer  8  43. 
Scottow  5. 
Seaver  41. 
Servern  25. 
Sharp  32. 
Shaw  47  48. 
Sherman  7  23. 
Shumway  27. 
Simmons  27. 
Skinner  26. 
Smith  iv  v  20  23  27  45. 
South  worth  7  9. 
Sparhawk  12. 
Sparrowhawk  1. 
Spaulding  28. 
Spooner  10  19. 
Standish  9. 
Stebbins  45. 
Steele  34. 
Stevens  24  25  43. 
Steward  8  19  20  24. 
Stone  12  23  31  34  39. 
Story  4. 
Swain  47. 

Swift  10  29  31  37  43. 
Symonds  11. 
Taylor  2  4  45. 
Thomas  13. 
Thompson  45. 
TomHn  6. 
ToplifF  25  29. 
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Townsend  18  20. 
Tozer  4. 
Trevor  20. 
Tucker  10. 
Turner  5. 
Wait  11  41. 
Walker  11  27  48. 
Walsh  20. 
Wallis  11. 
Ward  4  6  11  20  24. 
Warren  7. 
Washburn  10  19. 
Washington  33. 


Watson  9. 
Weaver  20. 
Webster  29. 
Wills  10. 
Wheelock  7. 
Whitcomb  12  13  29-34 

37  44  46. 
White  i  13. 
Whitney  22. 
Wicker  8. 
Wilbur  32. 
Wilcox  28. 
Wilder  38. 


Willard  23. 
Williams  8  20. 
Winslow  4. 
Winthrop  iv. 
Wonnap  32. 
Woolcott  23. 
Wood(s)  2  346  7  8 

10  27  41  47. 
Woodward  45  46. 
Wright  10  13  17  18  20  23 

24  30  31  35-39  42  44. 
Yarger  27. 
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